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Bureau of Employment Security 
Is Reorganized 


THE Bureau of Employment Security—the Labor 
Department’s largest unit—was reorganized as of 
February 1, 1962. The reorganization reconstitutes 
and strengthens the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and the Unemployment Insurance Service, and 
assigns major responsibility for the Bureau’s program 
to these services. It also establishes an Administration 
and Management Service. 

In announcing the reorganization, Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg pointed out that in recog- 
nition of “the increasing demands of the changing 
industrial and agricultural scene” the Administration 
has committed the Federal-State employment security 
system to serve as the major operating instrumentality 
in the field of manpower development and utilization, 
and of income maintenance during periods of un- 
employment, training, and retraining. 

“The Bureau of Employment Security is the man- 
power operating arm of the Department of Labor,” 
Secretary Goldberg said. “It provides leadership to 
the Nation in studying and taking actions to meet 
current and anticipated labor market problems of wage 
earners and employers. The reorganization will en- 
able it more effectively to carry out its responsibilities.” 

Secretary Goldberg named Robert C. Goodwin as 
Administrator, and appointed Louis Levine Director 
of the United States Employment Service, William U. 
Norwood, Jr., Director of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Service, and William R. Curtis Director of the 
Administration and Management Service. 

Administrator Goodwin has been Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security since 1949, and has 


been identified with the 
public employment serv- 
ice and unemployment in- 
surance programs since 
the age of 25, when he 
was appointed supervisor 
of the Cincinnati Public 
Employment Service. He 
subsequently served as 
Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1939-42; and 
as Regional Director for 
the War Manpower Com- 
mission in Cleveland, 
1942-45, 

In 1945, Mr. Goodwin was appointed Executive 
Director of the War Manpower Commission in Wash- 
ington D.C. For this service he received the Medal for 
Merit in 1946—the highest Presidential civilian cita- 
tion. After the war he became Director of the United 
States Employment Service in the U.S. Department 
of Labor. When the employment service and un- 
employment insurance programs were combined, in 
1948, Mr. Goodwin became the first Director. 

Mr. Goodwin is a native of Payette, Idaho, and 
graduated from Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash., in 1929. He studied Public Administration in 
the graduate school of the University of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Levine has been a 
Deputy Director of the 
Bureau since 1959; for 4 
years previous to that, he 
served as the Bureau’s 
Assistant Director in 
charge of the Office of 
Program ‘Review and 
Analysis. 

After taking his doctor- 
ate in labor economics 
and social insurance at 
Ohio State University in 
1934, Mr. Levine ac- 
cepted an appointment 
with the Research and 
Planning Division of the 


Mr. Goodwin 


Mr. Levine 





National Recovery Administration, specializing in 
labor economics of the coal mining and retail solid 
fuel industries. Two years later he transferred to the 
Social Security Board, and since that time, except for 
service in the U.S. Navy from 1944—45, he has been 
associated with labor market and manpower analysis 
in the employment security field. Since 1959 he has 
been responsible for policy and program development. 

Mr. Norwood, since 
February 1959, has been 
Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Employment 
Security in charge of the 
United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Since completing his 
graduate study in busi- 
ness administration at the 
University of Florida in 
1938, Mr. Norwood has 
spent his entire career in 
employment security 
work, except for World 
War II service with the 
Army in the Southwest 
Pacific area. Beginning 
in June 1938 as a statistician with the Florida 
Industrial Commission, he served respectively as the 
Commission’s Chief of Reports and Analysis, Director 
of Unemployment Compensation, and, just prior to 
his Washington appointment, was the State Employ- 
ment Service Director of the Florida Industrial Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Curtis has been the 
Deputy Director of the 
Bureau since 1958. Pre- 
viously, for 10 years, he 
served as Special Assistant 
to the Director of the 
Bureau and also as Execu- 


Mr. Norwood 


tive Secretary of the In- 
terstate Conference of 
Agencies. 

Since taking his doctor- 
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1935, Mr. Curtis has . 
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career in employment se- 

curity work. Beginning in 1937 with the Unemploy- 
he served respectively as the Commission’s Director of 
Research, Director of Unemployment Insurance, and 
Washington, D.C., in 1945 as a member of the Social 
Security Technical Staff to study social insurance for 
of Representatives. From 1946 to 1948, he served 
as Chief, Administrative Standards Division, of the 
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ment Compensation Commission of North Carolina, 
finally as Chairman of the Commission. He came to 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the U.S. House 
Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, December 1961 
United States 


Percentage 
change from— 


Activity ! Number or amount 


Previous Year 
month ago 


Employment Service 


New applications........ 712,600 

Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 

Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 


251,700 
786,600 


237,500 
447,800 
245,200 
202,600 

19,200 
154,900 
148,900 
139,900 


Women 
Handicapped.... 
Counseling interviews 


Employer visits........... 


Veterans 


121,000 
145,900 


New applications........ 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 
Placements, nonagricul- 
86,200 

7,400 


Placements, handicapped. 
i 15,900 


Counseling interviews.... 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except tran- 1,657,900 
sitional ?.. 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment. 

Weeks compensated 

Weekly average benefici- 


2,017,500 
6,621,400 


1,576,500 
Average weekly benefit 
payment for total unem- 
ployment 
Benefits paid 4 
Funds available as of De- 
cember 31, 1961 


$34.11 
$2 18,476,600 


$5,802,058,000 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Em- 
ployees 5 

Initial claims 12,800 

Weekly average insured 
unemployment 

Benefits paid ‘ 


30,700 
$4,137,600 


Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Ex-Servicemen ° 
Initial claims 20,200 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment 
Benefits paid 4 


48,600 
$6,044,300 


| All data include Puerto Rico beginning January 1961, when the Com- 
monwealth’s program mguae foore of the Federal-State UI system. Employ- 
J 


ment Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. Data on the 
UCFE and UCX programs include the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

4 ceocegened my os md under extended duration provisions of State laws; 
2 States made such payments in December 1961. 

5’ Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits. 

6 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE 
and/or State programs. 
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Jobs for Youth... 





Focus on Youth Services 


By ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 


Secretary of Labor 


NE of the great imperatives facing the Nation is 

to find solutions for the job problems of a million 
unemployed, out-of-school youth, and to plan for the 
unprecedented surge of young people over the labor 
market horizon in the next few years. 

All of us have seen the figures—but they need con- 
stant repetition—26 million youth entering the labor 
force in the 1960’s—3.8 million reaching the age of 
18 in 1965, an increase of 1.2 million over 1960. 

Solving today’s and tomorrow’s occupational prob- 
lems of our young people is the combined responsibility 
of all America—at the Federal, State, and local level 
in our cities and towns, and in our neighborhoods. 

President Kennedy said in his state of the Union 
message, January 10: “. . . Our overriding obliga- 
tion is to fulfill the world’s hope by fulfilling our 
own faith. That task must begin at home. For if we 
cannot fulfill our own ideals, how can we expect others 
to accept them. And when the youngest child alive 
today has grown to the cares of manhood, our position 
in the world will be determined first of all by what 
provisions we make today—for his education, his 
health, and his opportunities for a good home and a 
good job and a good life.” 


To Help Jobless Youth 


To bring the Nation’s attention and resources to 
bear on the “mounting problems of jobless youth,” 
Mr. Kennedy established the President’s Committee 
on Youth Employment, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman. This committee, comprised of a num- 
ber of distinguished Americans, has stimulated action 
in many areas. 

The President charged the Committee to 

a) Marshal all government and private facilities 
for an all-out attack on unemployment among youth. 

b) Coordinate and bring these facilities to bear 
directly on the probiem. 

(c) Create public understanding of the problem, 
recommend solutions, generate support for action pro- 
grams to put solutions into operation. 

(d) Spark the creation of similar committees at 
the State and local level, i.e., Governor's Committees 
and Mayor’s Committees. 

(e) Act as a clearinghouse for research and infor- 
mation on youth employment. 

The Governors of most of the States, some of them 
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in response to suggestions from the President’s Com- 
mittee, have given new impetus to ongoing youth 
programs or have established new ones. 

As part of a six-point program to expand growth 
and job opportunities, the President has urged the 
Congress again to enact the administration’s youth 
employment opportunities bill “to help train and 
place” not only the 1 million young people now un- 
employed but the 26 million entering the labor market 
in this decade. Under the bill, the U.S. Employment 
Service and its affiliated State agencies would play a 
major role in determining the training needs of youth 
and in placing them after training. 

The most important task of the local public employ- 
ment offices—our Nation’s manpower centers—will be 
to search the community for existing available jobs 
and to help develop new jobs for young workers. An 
aggressive effort by the employment offices to obtain 
jobs for youth is bound to pay placement dividends 
as such efforts do for workers of other ages and in 
other groups. In this connection, of course, it is 
imperative that all community forces, and especially 
the schools, management, and labor, should cooperate 
with the local offices in this project. 

The Bureau of Employment Security and the State 
agencies have a mammoth job of planning, directing, 
and guiding this nationwide, yet neighborhood, cam- 
paign to put youth in jobs. They have made progress 
in reorganizing resources to give greater emphasis to 
the youth counseling and placement program. 


Carefully Chosen Staff 


I want to congratulate Bureau of Employment 
Security Director Robert C. Goodwin for placing such 
great emphasis on high standards for the selection and 
training of counselors and other staff members who 


will be serving youth. This is extremely important, 
and I know the Bureau, the States, and the local offices 
will continue to emphasize the importance of well- 
trained staff inembers dedicated to the solutions of the 
problems of youth. 

The key to better placement service rests in the 
hands of staff in the 1,800 local employment offices. 
This places a responsibility on all Employment Service 
members to insure that adequate services are provided 
for young workers. ‘The staff must not only be well 
equipped with information for youth, but it must be 
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dedicated to the task of providing youth the best 
possible guidance and placement services. 

Given a dedicated, informed, and experienced staff, 
the local office must next see to it that the young people 
in the neighborhood and the community know that 
occupational guidance and placement service are as 


near to them as the nearest employment office. It is 
equally important that these services be so personalized 
that a beginner will feel that he has a friend and a 
counselor in the Employment Service office to whom 
he may go at any time for job information and guid- 
ance and a job. 


ES Partnership With Community Agencies 


By ELI E. 


COHEN* 


Executive Secretary 
National Committee on Employment of Youth 


TS Employment Service’s growing emphasis on 
developing an effective placement service for 
youth will be welcomed throughout the Nation. The 
exploding youth population, combined with changes 
in the industrial and occupational structure and the 
growth of large urban areas, is creating a problem of 
such vast and significant dimensions that it has been 
referred to recently as “social dynamite” and a “ter- 
rible waste” by national leaders. 

Many of the facts about the youth problem are 
familiar to readers of the EmpLoyMENT Security 
Review. Some 26 million youth are expected to enter 
the job market in the 1960’s—nearly 40 percent more 
than in the 1950’s. The number of young people 
entering the job market annually will rise from about 2 
million at the beginning of the decade to 3 million 
before 1970. Obviously, youth is the major source of 
future labor supply. At the same time, the rate of 
unemployment among teenagers is the highest of any 
age group in the population—two to three times the 
national average. Although young people under 25 
years of age comprised only 11 percent of the labor 
force in 1961, they constituted approximately 21 per- 
cent of the unemployed. 

The concentration of unemployment among youth 
reflects, in part, changes in our economy brought about 
by technology. The relative decline in the need for 
unskilled labor is being accompanied by rising de- 
mands for the well trained and highly educated. The 
result is a leveling off in entry opportunities for in- 
experienced, untrained, and undereducated young 
people. 

What is less obvious is the effect of these develop- 
ments on the youth themselves. Those who go on to 
college should, as a group, have little difficulty fitting 
into the labor market. Except for minority group 
members suffering from discrimination, high school 
graduates for the most part manage to find jobs, albeit 
with difficulty, but there are indications that the status 
of this group may not be so secure in the future. It is 


the dropout, the one who does not finish school, how- 
ever, who is most vulnerable. Having nothing special 
to offer an employer, he may be in and out of jobs 
interspaced with long periods of unemployment, which 
sometimes becomes chronic, often underemployed, and 
facing the prospect of a lifetime of blind-alley jobs. 

Many come from impoverished and disorganized 
neighborhoods and from homes where little value is 
placed on education. In school they have a history of 
failure which may have produced a rebellious aggres- 
siveness, sometimes disguised by indifference. For 
Negroes and other minorities, it is accentuated by dis- 
crimination. Rejection and idleness have produced 
feelings of uselessness. Frustrated and discouraged, 
some have lost all hope and have resigned themselves 
to defeat. Some even turn to delinquency. They are 
not inherently bad. Many have a good potential 
which has not been tapped. They are the victims of 
circumstances largely beyond their control. Feeling, 
as they do, that society is against them, it is no wonder 
that they will not or cannot develop good work habits 
and attitudes and wholesome motivation. 

Yet even the most unlikely of these youth can be 
helped to become employable. The recent 2-year ex- 
periment in a local Employment Service office in 
Philadelphia demonstrated that excellent results can 
be obtained with dedicated staff members in whom the 
youth have confidence. Over a 2-year period, 240 
“hard core” youth from one of the city’s worst neigh- 
borhods—with problems of delinquency, retardation, 
family disorganization, emotional disturbance, and 
other handicaps—were successfully placed in employ- 
ment. The key to that success, in my opinion, was the 
individualized attention the counselors gave to each 
youngster. Having an adult genuinely interested in 
them, who devoted ample time to helping and who 
phoned employers in their presence—these were some 
of the ingredients that transformed the seemingly 
unemployable into productive workers. The fears and 
suspicions of these youth about a strange and imper- 


*Mr. Cohen is also a member of the President’s Committee on Youth Employment and a Labor Department consultant 
on youth employment. 


s 
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A kindly, understanding counselor who 
gives individual attention to an out-of- 
school youth can do much to help him te 
become a productive worker. 


sonal office were allayed—and their cooperation 
stimulated—by their being assigned to one of the 
understanding counselors whom they saw every time 
they came to the office. 

The Philadelphia example could very well be emu- 
lated in other local offices. But the challenge of help- 


ing unmotivated and unskilled youth is both so com- 
plex and so grave that most Employment Service 
offices need to seek out the help of community organi- 


zations. Fundamentally, the Employment Service’s 
responsibility is to provide the most effective possible 
placement program. For youth, this means: persuad- 
ing employers to consider hiring the inexperienced and 
youthful; helping young people understand in what 
kinds of jobs they would be most effective and advising 
them how best to handle themselves in order to get 
hired; and providing the facilities for matching young 
workers with available employer orders. These are 
vital functions, and are important enough to justify 
special youth services, but in order to carry them out 
most effectively, the local offices may need assistance 
from community organizations in at least two respects: 

1. In modifying negative employer attitudes toward 
young workers and convincing employers to hire purely 
on a merit basis. 

2. In upgrading the employability of youths with 
dubious qualifications for employment in business and 
industry. 

Some have been critical of Youth Employment Serv- 
ices sponsored by State Employment Services because 
they have not been able to place the youth most in 
need of work. Perhaps more could have been done, 
but the criticism misses the main issue: employer re- 
quirements must be satisfied, if they cannot be changed, 
and for business establishments to hire marginal youth 
with limited employability does not make much eco- 
nomic sense. This is not to suggest that the public 
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employment office should play a passive role vis-a-vis 
employer specifications, especially with respect to 
minority youth, but it does underscore the need for 
help from voluntary groups in improving the skills, 
attitudes, and other qualifications of those whom em- 
ployers do not consider to be desirable employees. 

Cooperation between the Employment Service and 
community agencies is not new. The author's per- 
sonal knowledge of such cooperation goes back to the 
early 1930’s. In 1954, the Bureau of Employment 
Security published “Counseling and Employment 
Service for Youth,” a guide to local offices, which 
stressed the role of community groups. What is new 
today is the degree of interest and the extent of desire 
to cooperate by community groups in the light of the 
growing severity of youth unemployment. This 
heightened activity makes it important to spell out 
some of the specific ways in which service to youth may 
be strengthened by cooperation between the Employ- 
ment Service and community groups. 

Local offices can expect an increasing number of 
requests from community groups seeking help in estab- 
lishing Youth Employment Services. Special YES 
operations are springing up everywhere. In Cali- 
fornia, dozens of cities and towns have formed com- 
mittees, including both professionals and lay citizens, 
in an effort to help both part-time and full-time job- 
seekers among their youth. In Hollywood, participat- 
ing groups include Rotary, Sertoma, Optimist, 
Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs; Boys Club; police, public 
assistance, and education departments; and, of course, 
the State department of employment. The service is 
located in the ES office and staffed by volunteers who 
are supervised by ES counselors. In other cities, the 
pattern may vary. Community groups have shown 
themselves to be indefatigable in job solicitation and 
public relations efforts. Organizations like the Junior 
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Chamber of Commerce and the Council of Jewish 
Women have taken up youth employment as a major 
program emphasis. 

Some of our larger cities have vocational counseling 
agencies (sponsored by the Jewish Vocational Service, 
the YMCA, YWCA, and others) capable of providing 
intensive service to youngsters with complicated prob- 
lems. In New York City, the Vocational Advisory 
Service, a private agency, has what may be described 
as an optimal] relationship with the Employment Serv- 
ice. In 1934, the New York local offices began, on a 
demonstration basis, to refer unemployed out-of-school 
youth to VAS. The high unemployment rate of the 
1930's made it very difficult to place youth, and since 
the ES did not have its own counselors at the time, 
little service of any kind could be given to young, 
inexperienced applicants. Even after counselors were 
added to the ES operations, referral to VAS was con- 
tinued and expanded because the ES found many 
youth in need of a more extensive type of guidance 
than it could provide. Such applicants may have 
emotional difficulties, be unclear or unrealistic in their 
vocational goals, be employed below their potential, 
or be in need of counseling for training or further 
education. 

In addition, the ES has been able to utilize VAS in 
the training of its own counselors. For example, when 
local YES offices were established on a wide scale in 
New York City last year, VAS conducted an intensive 
course for supervisors, directed at a deeper understand- 
ing of the characteristics of the hard-to-place young- 
sters who were expected to constitute a majority of 
YES applicants. 

While such an extensive relationship with a counsel- 
ing agency may not be possible in most cities, ES 
personnel dealing with youth should be aware of the 
resources in private vocational guidance agencies and 
should utilize them for staff training and referral of 
problem youngsters. 


Need For More Job Counseling 


’ 


Many of the “hard to place” youth can use help 
over and above immediate job counseling service. To 
qualify for employment, they may need to modify their 
basic attitudes and straighten out deep-seated emo- 
tional problems. For this purpose, voluntary social 
service agencies can be most useful, including family 
and children casework services and group work agen- 
cies such as settlements, Y’s, and Boys Clubs. Not only 
can they help improve employability in a basic way, 
but also they can provide important background in- 
formation on individuals which would be of value to 
ES counselors. 

In Minneapolis, three settlement houses have es- 
tablished a “Preemployment Program for Youth,” a 
short-term job conditioning course with emphasis on 
individual and group counseling, designed to deal with 
the negative attitudes and personality problems that 
often decrease the employability of the 16- to 19-year 
age group. The local ES coordinates with this pro- 
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gram by providing testing in some cases, and by taking 
the youngsters for placement when they have com- 
pleted the preemployment course. 

Urban League offices throughout the country deal 
with the special job problems of Negro youth. They 
aim to raise the sights of Negro youngsters, motivate 
them to take training, and stimulate them to aspire to 
occupations previously closed to them. _ ES offices will 
find the Urban League a valuable resource in solving 
problems of Negro youth. 


Help Students Feel “At Home” 


Agencies housed in their own buildings can often 
provide rooms and trained leaders for introducing ES 
workers to youth in a setting in which the youngsters 
will feel “at home” and receptive to ES service. Such 
ag ies are a “natural” for sponsoring training classes 
or uiscussion groups to help youngsters prepare for 
employment. 

In addition to such preemployment “conditioning,” 
social agencies and city and State governments are 
developing subsidized work programs as a further aid 
in enhancing employability. These programs, based 
on the principles of the depression-born National 
Youth Administration and Civilian Conservation 
Corps, consist of work and training projects simulat- 
ing regular employment conditions in which the youth 
are paid by special private or public funds. For 
example, one New York City settlement house sub- 
sidizes the work of a small group of youths who per- 
form maintenance chores within the house. Prompt- 
ness and reliability are rewarded with a cash bonus 
Other variations of 


above the base pay for the job. 
subsidized work experience are rapidly coming into 
being as a means of introducing youths to the demands 
of regular employment. 


In many cities and States, youth commissions, al- 
though often established to deal with delinquency, 
have widened their interest in the problems and 
prospects of all youth, particularly in the area of em- 
ployment. In St. Louis, the Metropolitan Youth 
Commission and the Employment Service have worked 
very closely in the establishment of a summer jobs 
program for youth under 16. In the first year, 1960, 
planning was carried out through a subcommittee of 
the Commission. The services of a volunteer to head 
the staff were secured, and outstanding high school 
students were selected to man the office and carry out 
telephone solicitation of jobs. The Employment 
Service furnished not only space in neighborhod offices, 
but also supervision for the young staff members. 

Some of these youth commissions have special youth 
employment committees which can disseminate ES 
materials, interpret its work, and build community 
confidence in local ES offices. 

In York, Pa., the Recreation Commission initiated 
a summer job project, “Youth on Call,” operating with 
the help of an advisory committee representing all 
segments of the community, and including the local 
ES from the beginning. Financial help was contrib- 
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uted by Rotary and the Soroptimists. A Youth Steer- 
ing Committee, under the leadership of a youth secre- 
tary, served as a clearinghouse for job promotion and 
training sessions conducted by industry personnel di- 
rectors. Actual job placement was made through the 
local ES office. In the words of the annual report, 
“The fine cooperation and enthusiasm on the part of 
the State bureau of employment are vital to the success 
of this program.” 

It is clear from all of these experiences that there 
are many ways in which ES can cooperate vith com- 
munity groups on behalf of youth. Cooperation can 
best be carried out in an atmosphere of mutual confi- 
dence, and when the role of each group is both clearly 


A Working Team ... 


defined and within the scope of its competence. Com- 
munitywide committees, on which the ES is repre- 
sented, can help in improving cooperation. 

Employment Service personnel interested in further 
information and advice about cooperation with com- 
munity agencies are invited to inquire of the National 
Committee on Employment of Youth, 419 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York 16, N.Y. 

Local office personnel have demonstrated their 
eagerness to work with other groups. The coopera- 
tive program with high schools is but one indication. 
The need now is to extend that cooperation to other 
groups that have a part to play in improving service 
to youth. 


Industrial Education Centers 
and the Employment Security Commission 


By T. D. ADAMS 


Plans, Methods, and Procedures Analyst 


North Carolina Employment Security Commission 


N THIS age of missiles, satellites, electronic com- 

puters, synthetics, and other amazing discoveries, 
North Carolina has taken a giant step in keeping pace 
by establishing 20 Industrial Education Centers. 
These centers, located at strategic points about the 
State, have two main purposes—to provide technical 
know-how to youth entering the labor market and to 
meet training needs of employers. North Carolina 
has realized that the job of training workers is not 
altogether industry’s responsibility. 

The Industrial Education Centers were set up for 
skill and technical development of individuals. Al- 
though they greatly enhance the economic climate in 
the areas they serve, their primary purpose is the 
development of human resources. The IEC program 
is a valuable extension of elementary and secondary 
education. Tuition is free. The only cost to students 
is for transportation, books, and supplies. Most cen- 
ters begin classes at 7:30 a.m. and continue to 10 p.m. 
Evening classes are usually composed of adults already 
employed. 

The centers were created by the North Carolina 
1957 General Assembly. Funds are provided by the 
General Assembly and the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. Buildings are financed by local 
communities. Title to all property is held by the 
State board of education. This enables the State to 
move equipment where it will offer the most service. 
North Carolina industries demonstrated their interest 
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in the program by donating over $150,000 in new 
equipment. 

Each Industrial Education Center is under the su- 
pervision of a director who is responsible to the local 
superintendent of schools and the board of education. 


Instructor Ralph Shaffer assists an industrial chemistry stu- 
dent with a laboratory experiment. 





Acey Jones, instructor (right), watches a student make a 
machine part on a lathe. The student is a machinist but 
is advancing his skills to become a tool and die maker. 


Che center provides an advanced curriculum in trade 
and industrial subjects supplementary to the high 
school curriculum, but below the college level. Its 
specific functions are to offer instructions which pre- 
pare selected individuals for entrance into and prog- 
ress in suitable wage-earning employment in trade and 
industrial pursuits. Typical courses include: Air 
conditioning and refrigeration technology, automotive 
technology, chemical technology, engineering and 
technical secretary, mechanical technology, tool design 
technology, data processing, and textile technology. 
Two years are required for completion of all these 
courses, except mechanical technology which requires 
22 years. 


Agreement With the State Board of Education 


Early in the program, this formal cooperative agree- 
ment between the Employment Security Commission 
and the North Carolina State Board of Education was 
adopted: 

“Because of mutual interest in the economic and 
social welfare of the people of North Carolina to the 
end that the skill level of the State’s abundant labor 
supply may be fully developed, and in keeping with 
the policy of the Governor and other State agencies, 
the Employment Security Commission of North Caro- 
lina and the North Carolina State Board of Education 
have entered into the following agreement for co- 
operation with North Carolina’s Industrial Education 
Centers in the selection and placement of trainees of 
the Centers: 

“1. The State Board of Education, through the Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, will purchase copies 
of Part III or THE GumeE To THE Use oF THE GEN- 
ERAL APTITUDE Test BaTTery for each of the Centers. 
The Directors and Counselors of each Center will be 
trained in the interpretation and use of GATB scores 
in counseling by Employment Security Commission 
specialists. 

“2. Applicants for preemployment training will be 
given the GATB by the Employment Security Com- 
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mission and will complete the Employment Security 
Interest Check List and return it to the local Em- 
ployment Security Commission office. . . . 

“3. GATB scores, the Interest Check List, and the 
nature of the counseling will be furnished the Cente 
by the local office for each applicant. 

“4. Trainees, upon completion of their training at 

the Center, will be encouraged by the Department to 
return to their local Employment Security Commission 
offices and make application for employment. 
“5. Employers who make application to the Centers 
for graduate trainees will be encouraged to place 
orders for their needs with their local Employment 
Security Commission offices. 

“6. Should either the Employment Security Com- 

mission office or the Center receive from employers 
requests for graduate trainees and be unable to fill the 
request immediately, each will contact the other for 
assistance in filling the order. 
7. The Employment Security Commission will 
assist the staff of the State Board of Education, as and 
if requested, in conducting area skill surveys to deter- 
mine training needs in the application of occupational 
analysis techniques to determine the types of training 
needed for specific occupations or clusters of occupa- 
tions. 

“8. This agreement is subject to change by the par- 
ties involved as needs for further mutual efforts are 
recognized for the successful selection and assignment 
of applicants for training and satisfactory placement of 
graduate trainees, or dissolution at the will of either 
agency.” 


The Statewide Skill Survey 


Members of the State Board of Education and offi- 
cials of the Industrial Education Centers realized that 
the success of the Centers would depend largely on how 
well the curricula meet the current and future techni- 
cal training needs. In the summer of 1960, plans were 
made to conduct a study of technician training in 
North Carolina. One main purpose of this study was 
to determine the types of curricula needed in the State 
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Two students check the resistive loading of an elec- 
tronic circuit. Both men are planning to become 
industrial electronic technicians. 


for the education of technicians and selected skilled 
craftsmen and where various curricula could most 
feasibly be offered. To do this effectively, a manpower 
survey was essential. 

The Employment Security Commission became in- 
volved when educators asked, “In what areas of work 
will technically trained workers be needed most criti- 
cally by the end of the next 2 and 3 years?” The 
Commission agreed to make a manpower survey which 
would serve the needs of both the study and the Com- 
mission. A grant from the Bureau of Employment 
Security made the survey possible. 

The manpower survey undertaken was unusual in 
that it was statewide; most skill surveys are limited to 
labor market areas. To isolate training needs, it was 
necessary to interview hundreds of employers in many 
industries. Personal interviews were held with more 
than 1,200 industrial and business establishments across 
the State. These contacts were made by seven labor 
market analysts, who were given special training for 
the assignment. These sample firms employed 360,000 
persons, or roughly 60 percent of all the workers in the 
industries studied. Practically all of the major manu- 
facturing industries were covered, but only selected 
nonmanufacturing industries which employ significant 
numbers of skilled or technical workers were included ; 
e.g., construction, transportation, communications, 
and utilities. 

The survey involved asking the firms to supply the 
analysts with considerable information about such 
items as 

(1) The total number of employees in the establish- 
ment as of February 1961; 

(2) A breakdown of this employment into age 
groups, such as under 35, over 45, etc.; and 

(3) Estimates of the total numbers of workers the 
firms expect to need 2 and 5 yearshence. (These esti- 
mates were based on certain economic assumptions. ) 

This type of information was requested for all of the 
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firms’ employees, and also was obtained separately for 
all technical occupations and for selected skilled occu- 
pations. These skilled jobs consisted primarily of 
shortage occupations in North Carolina. 

For each technical and applicable skilled occupation 
in a firm, information also was obtained about the 
number of existing job vacancies, the number of per- 
sons being trained by the firm to enter the occupation, 
and the number of trainees who would have completed 
the training within the next 2 and 5 years. For tech- 
nician jobs only, the employer was asked to specify 
his minimum educational and work experience 
requirements. 

The analysts received outstanding cooperation from 
practically all of the employers contacted. The 1,200 
interviews with employers were completed in less time 
than expected and the data are now being processed. 
School officials are anxious to get the detailed results 
of the survey, as these findings will be highly effective 
in determining courses to be offered immediately as 
well as during the next 5 years. 

The role of the Employment Security Agency in 
this activity of training and retraining workers is not 
simply making a statistica\ manpower survey and then 
letting the educators take 1 from there. The agency 
must work closely with school officials to see that 
qualified students are properly channeled into train- 
ing which ultimately will lead to better job oppor- 
tunities and at the same time he'p relieve occupational 
shortages. When finally summarized and published, 
the results of the survey will be a welcome tool in the 
hands of ESC counselors and interviewers. 

Screening Prospective Students for IEC Courses 

If the GATB results are in line aad the checklist 
indicates interest in the course of stidy, the local 
office sends the individual directly te the school. 
However, if the GATB scores and the iaterests indi- 
cated on the ICL are incompatible, or if the GATB 
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scores are too low, the prospective student is given 
further employment counseling. 

During the counseling process, the applicant may 
decide on another course at the Center or may make 
a decision for some other type of training elsewhere. 
In some instances, he may decide to forego any train- 
ing for the time being and enter the labor market 
immediately. If he decides to pursue his entrance 
into the Industrial Education Center, a record of the 
counseling is furnished the school. 

The ESC Industrial Services section prepared a list 
of 60 jobs closely related to the types of training con- 
ducted by the Industrial Education Centers. Copies 
of the list were furnished to each Center and all ESC 


local offices. 


Some of the students are interested in obtaining 
part-time work and the ESC assists them in finding 
suitable jobs. Many of the courses take 2 years, dur- 
ing which the students are not in the labor market. 
For this reason, placements have not been very high. 
As more students complete their training, the ESC 
expects to step up the placement phase of the co- 
operative agreement. 

Educators and officials of the Employment Security 
Commission are confident that their interests are being 
served well by the cooperative arrangement. Over 
22,000 students are now enrolled in the Industrial 
Education Centers, and it is anticipated that the num- 
ber of students will continue to increase rapidly. 


ontana Services to Rural Youth 


By RALPH A. JACKSON 


Supervisor of Special Applicant Services 


Montana State Employment Service 


ONTANA abounds with natural resources such 
4 as water, fertile land, forests, oil, and minerals. 
We allow maximum utilization of these resources, 
consistent with methods of conservation to provide 
for the future. Montana’s greatest resource, however, 
is its youth. We feel it is mandatory that youngsters 
be given the opportunity to develop to the maximum 
of their ability as individuals, with due regard to the 
needs of the future. This responsibility must be shared 
by parents, schools, churches, social groups, and the 
State Employment Service. 

Our economy is undergoing change. Being largely 
an agricultural State, we have seer a transition from 
the small family unit farm to vast acreages farmed by 
a decreasing number of operators. The same change 
is apparent in lumbering, where automation and costly 
equipment make entry into the industry difficult. 
Since farms in Montana are larger than the average 
in the Nation, only about 15 percent of the State’s 
farm youth can obtain a farm that has gross annual 
sales of $5,000 or more, because of the necessary capi- 
tal outlay of almost $100,000. Although Montana is 
rich in natural resources, industrial development is 
slow. A steady popu/ation increase has added to the 
problem. As a result of migration from rural areas 
to urban centers. tvo cities, Great Falls and Billings, 
have achieved metropolitan status. Out-of-State 
opportunities hafe attracted many of Montana’s 
trained youth. 

Public awaresess is the key to solution of this prob- 
lem. Cooperation and progress are forthcoming 
when an info‘med public is educated to the problem 
and challenged to meet it. Interagency cooperation 
is fundametal—cooperation in which each sees its 
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relative contribution and directs its efforts toward its 
proportionate share. 

In the past decade, about 40 percent of Montana 
boys and 35 percent of the girls enrolled in college 
following high school graduation. In part because 
of more advanced guidance programs in the larger 
schools, it was found that a greater proportion from 
large high schools were going on to college than from 
small high schools. The smaller high schools, lo- 
cated in predominantly rural areas, based their cur- 
riculum largely on an agricultural economy and 
stressed courses in vocational agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and general studies. The inappropriateness 
of this course became apparent when it developed 
that only 15 percent of the graduates were becoming 
directly engaged in farming activity, and the remainder 
found themselves unprepared to compete in a labor 
market requiring increasing technical skills. More 
attention is now being given to balancing the curricu- 
lum to meet the demands of the labor market. Many 
Montana schools now begin their guidance programs 
at the junior high school level to facilitate preparation 
for advanced schooling, whether on the college level 
or along vocational lines. 

Formal agreements between the Employment Serv- 
ice and the schools have been unnecessary because of 
the close relationship that exists in the smaller com- 
munities. Liaison is as close as the nearest telephone, 
and school personnel and Employment Service staff 
cooperate on a first-name basis. However, in the met- 
ropolitan areas, size prohibits such an arrangement. 

Forms are used to facilitate school referrals of drop- 
outs to the local offices and to insure that potential 
dropouts are invited to visit the local office prior to 
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Part of the Sidney, Mont., crew of youthful ‘‘beet-niks’’ prepare to embark for a day's work in the sugarbeet fields. 


leaving school, at which time counseling can be given. 
Consultation with school authorities prior to counsel- 
ing insures a coordinated approach to the dropout’s 
problem. 

As the competence of school guidance personnel in- 
creases, the more the demand for Employment Service 
participation in the school program grows. ‘Talks 
to social science classes and clubs and participation 
in Career Days are common throughout the State. 


More and more inquiries and reliance on labor 
market and occupational information are noted as the 
schools develop their guidance programs. 

Like other States, Montana experienced more diffi- 
culty in placing youth on summer jobs during 1961 
than previously, because of the greater numbers of 


unemployed adults. A partial solution was found by 
setting up a pilot program for youth in three of the 
sugarbeet areas of the State. Crews of young workers 
up to 20 years of age were organized to thin and weed 
young sugarbeet plants. Each crew was under the 
direction of a crew leader, usually a high school faculty 
member. It was anticipated at the outset that a high 
rate of turnover would ensue ; however, careful screen- 
ing largely eliminated this, and a majority of the 
youngsters worked the full season. The crews de- 
veloped their own esprit de corps and competed with 
each other for production. One group called them- 
selves the “beet-niks”! Employer response was grati- 
fying, and plans for expansion of the program are 
contemplated. 

One of the most effective ways of reaching youth, 
especially in the rural areas, is through a close liaison 
with community organizations serving youth. An il- 
lustration of such cooperation was shown in 1961 
among the Montana Cooperative Extension Service, 
the Montana 4-H Clubs, and the Employment Service. 
Statewide, the 4-H theme “Reaching for Tomorrow” 
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stressed the necessity of career planning for today’s 
youth in preparing for the future. This theme was 
adopted for the annual 4-H Congress held at Montana 
State College. Six hundred youths from throughout 
the State met for a week and heard speakers from the 
Employment Service, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and labor unions. The keynote address was 
given by the Chief of Youth Services of the BES in 
Washington. After an overall look at the challenge 
facing youth, the week’s activity pinpointed the indi- 
vidual’s need for self-evaluation and personal inven- 
tory in deciding upon a career. Discussion groups 
with adult 4-H leaders did much to answer questions 
brought forth by the youngsters. Employment Serv- 
ice personnel contributed much in occupational and 
labor market information to these discussions. 

Each delegate to the 4-H Congress was charged 
with the responsbility of carrying the theme back to 
his home club and spearheading career choices as a 
club project. Folowing the State meeting, a series 
of adult 4-H leader’ conferences was held throughout 
the State at which this theme was further discussed. 
A number of Employment Service offices participated 
in these meetings. Ptoof of the effectiveness of this 
program was shown by the sharp increase in traffic 
of youth to the local »ffices, and the requests for 
occupational and job-plaaning material. 

Perhaps the most important factor in helping rural 
youth is willingness to serv. The new generation is 
eager to learn. The complex decisions facing today’s 
youth make the decisions of a generation ago appear 
simple. If the local Employment Service office has 
attained its rightful place in the community, and if the 
word has gone out among the youth that this is a 
place where help is forthcoming oa an individual basis, 
then we have the nucleus of a trueyouth employment 
service. 
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California 
Pilots Youth 
to Farmwork 


By JACK L. WARD 
Assistant Chief, Farm Placement 
Southern Administrative Area 
California Department of Employment 


HE Southern Area of the California Department 

of Employment embarked upon its 1901 “Pilot 
Youth Farmwork Program” in October 1960—10 
months in advance of the active season—to provide 
ample time for planning. This experimental program 
was carried out in each of the three administrative 
districts in the area. 

The farm placement supervisor for each of the 
three districts planned the program with his manage- 
ment team and, early in January 1%1, submitted to 
the area manager basic proposals including 

1. Crop activity dates: Start, peak, end. 

2. Community location and gecgraphic description. 

3. Calendar of operations: Dates for contacts with 
employers and schools, and signup dates for youth 
farmworkers. 

4. Transportation arrangements. 

5. Narrative plan of actioi describing procedures 
for carrying out the proposed program. 

Conferences were held daring the winter and early 
spring months to evaluate progress, and to exchange 
information among distriéts. A file was maintained 
on each pilot program, in‘luding correspondence, news 
items, memorandums, piotographs, and forms. These 
were to be put into a project book for reference in fu- 
ture youth farmwork programs. 

The Riverside-Petis program was the first to be 
organized. A day#aul operation from Riverside to 
the Hemet Valley was designed to give high school 
boys an opportusity to work in the apricot harvest. 
12 
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The young people found the work enjoyable as 
well as financially rewarding. 


An early approach to the apricot growers was not too 
well received. However, the manager of the Riverside 
Farm Labor Office later secured cooperation of the 
manager of a large farm who agreed to employ the 
boys at piece rates, but with a guaranteed wage of $1 
per hour. 

The Riverside Junior Chamber of Commerce 
agreed to sponsor the project and found a private 
schoolbus contractor who would make one of his 
schoolbuses available at cost. 

The farmer hired two ministerial students to drive 
the schoolbus and to supervise and work with the high 
schoo] students in the orchards. The Riverside Farm 
Labor Office engaged a local high school coach as a 
temporary employee. With this supervision and prep- 
aration, the program got underway early in July. 

Eighty carefully screened and selected boys were 
employed for this apricot picking project. The parents 
of each boy were asked for written approval, with the 
understanding that they must make certain that the 
boys would appear at the Farm Office parking lot for 
pickup at 4:30 each morning. The boys traveled 34 
miles each way daily, and worked 8 hours in the 
groves. Postseason records showed that some boys 
attained production equal to that of similarly em- 
ployed adults. 

A poor apricot crop and short season limited the 
amount of work available for youths in this activity. 
Thus, a followup opportunity was developed in the 
potato harvest in Chino Valley, west of Riverside. 
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The same group of boys quickly adapted to this new 
crop activity and finished the season successfully. 
Their wages and earnings were comparable to those of 
adult workers employed in this activity on the same 
ranch, 

A second project in Riverside County was operated 
out of the Farm Labor Office at Perris, where a large 
potato grower agreed to employ high schoo] girls in 
the ranch shed, grading and packing potatoes in 10- 
and 25-pound net bags. The farm placement inter- 
viewer, in cooperation with the Perris High School 
principal, arranged a signup day well in advance of the 
season, and 33 girls asked for a job. All were employed 
and worked throughout the season, doing an excellent 
job and earning from $1 to $1.15 per hour. 

Both boys and girls were organized into youth farm- 
work projects in the area which includes Ventura, 
Santa Barbara, and San Luis Obispo Counties. One 
project, started in Ventura County for teenage work- 
ers, was sponsored by the Ventura Farm Labor Associ- 
ation which provided special transportation and super- 
vision. One crew of 21 boys and girls picked straw- 
berries for freezer use. After 3 weeks, extreme heat 
damaged the berries and terminated the season, but 
the work of these youngsters had been acceptable to 
the employer. 

A similar project was begun on another berry ranch 
where more than 50 boys and girls were employed. 
The fruit on this ranch was not affected by the heat. 
Earnings were very good—many pickers averaged 
more than $1 per hour. The grower said that, in his 
opinion, these youthful workers—once trained—were 
easier to supervise than adults. 

One of the largest pilot projects was on a ranch near 


Oxnard where over 100 young workers were employed 


picking string beans at piece rates. In this instance, 
however, it was found that a greater amount of super- 
vision was required than for adults. 
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Perhaps the most interesting project was developed 
in cooperation with a large seed farm. This project, 
initiated several years ago, was developed into a full- 
blown operation in 1961. Approximately 125 girls 
from the Santa Paula and Ventura areas were em- 
ployed on this farm, pollinating and _ preparing 
tomatoes for seed production. According to the man- 
agement, these young girls, properly supervised, main- 
tained a level of performance superior to that of other 
employees. Trainees were started at 75 cents per hour, 
and as soon as they became adept, their wages were 
increased. 

The Ventura County Farm Placement staff expects 
to enlarge these projects in 1962. 

In San Diego County, a Youth Farm Work Project 
was established for the harvest of Valencia oranges. 
This was a particularly ambitious undertaking, since 
citrus picking is not only heavy work, but is classified 
as semiskilled because the fruit is clipped rather than 
pulled. 

To obtain the best possible type of young worker 
for this project, the farm placement representative 
made early contacts with Palomar Junior College and 
Escondido High School administrators, who co- 
operated in scheduling signup days on campus. San 
Diego County Farm Placement staff members reg- 
istered 67 boys who were hired by a local orange 
association. The association provided both trans- 
portation and special supervision. With the guidance 
of the Farm Placement Service, they also hired a high 
school coach as supervisor. 

A pickup point was established and a crew of 16 
boys reported for work at 5:30 a.m. on June 19. Be- 
cause of the very heavy nature of this work, it was 
difficult for these 17- and 18-year-olds to maintain 
adequate performance. In spite of good supervision by 
the association, boys dropped out one by one. Ex- 
treme heat and a poor crop were contributing factors. 


Approximately 125 girls were employed on this 
farm, preparing tomatoes for seed production. 





It soon became apparent that this crew could not 
be maintained on citrus picking, so other work was 
developed. On July 10, this crew was transferred to 
cucumber picking and was increased to 23 boys. These 
boys finished the season in a very commendable manner 
and with good earnings. 

A great deal of preseason planning and attention 
to detail went into these pilot programs. The 1961 
experience has been graphically displayed in project 
books on the youth farmwork programs in the three 
districts. With no attempt to conceal the problems 
encountered, each tells the full story of the program 


Some 80 high school boys did a good job in this 
potato field in the Chino Valley of California. 


and the job done. These books are now being used 
throughout the Southern Area of California to aid the 
development of additional youth programs dur- 
ing 1942. 

The Southern Area Youth Farmwork Programs 
served to pilot young workers into productive farm 
employment. And the experience of the Southern 
Area Farm Placement staff, the schools, farms, and 
organizations involved afforded valuable training 
which will guide the development of future programs 
to the advantage of young farmworkers and _ their 
employers. 


Kon eiliieite Helps Ys inl 


By FERN D. KRUEGER 
Employment Counselor I, San Antonio Local Office 


Texas Employment Commission 


HE closing of schools this spring will bring about 

the entry into the labor force of a significant num- 
ber of teenage jobseekers. Interest and concern are 
mounting rapidly over the employment prospects of 
this group. We, at the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion, know that a sound program, born of community 
awareness, is essential to alleviate the problems facing 
youth today. 
' Is San Antonio aware of this problem? Why is 
this a problem of general concern at this time? What 
needs to be done to make a real contribution to the 
fight against unemployment of youth in San Antonio? 
These questions are more easily asked than answered. 
But we must answer them—and with concrete plans. 
However, since we can’t solve a problem until we know 
what it is, let’s define the difficulties facing the youth 
of San Antonio. 

How do young people go about getting a job? How 
do they start when the cards are often stacked against 
them from the very beginning? When, time and 
again, experience or special training is required, how 
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can we hope to be of help to youngsters without either? 
Is it the responsibility of employers alone to employ 
inexperienced workers? Not all employers believe 
this or can afford to do so. But, the fact remains 
that many talented, gifted, potentially skilled younger 
workers are being relegated to positions well below 
their maximum potential. 

The cost of training is an important consideration, 
but there are others. Many potential workers find 
themselves stymied by draft eligibility and marital or 
college plans. In addition, when some little experi- 
ence is required, the best many can claim is only casual 
work. And worst of all is the lack of industrial jobs 
locally available to youngsters and the scarcity of em- 
ployment opportunities in the host of tightly financed 
small businesses. So, the problem is, at best, a com- 
plex of problems. In varying degrees, these problems 
have existed for some time. Now, however, the prob- 
lems of our youth have been aggravated by the local 
economic situation—a labor surplus in San Antonio. 

Despite these difficulties, the Texas Employment 
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Seniors with business training who want per- 
manent employment are given clerical tests in the 
schools by ES personnel shortly before graduation. 


Commission has made, and will continue to make, 
real progress. Our plan embodies a step-by-step pro- 
cedure. We believe it to be a workable, realistic plan. 
The first step in our Service to Youth program is to 
locate job openings, but, oftentimes this is no easy 
task. Many times there are potential openings which 
need to be explored, instances where inexperienced 
workers seem to be called for but are not being utilized 
by the employer. 


Suggest These Workers to Employers 


While we always strive to give the employer what 
he wants, we would be doing less than our duty not 
to point to this pool of potential workers when cir- 
cumstances permit. This search for job openings is 
undertaken constantly on employer visits by local office 
Service Representatives. Placement and job develop- 
ment interviewers also channel employer interest in 
this direction whenever possible. Further, the Com- 
mission provides knowledgeable speakers to various 
business and civic groups. 

We rely heavily upon community support for our 
program. We cooperate with school counselors and 
placement offices to obtain a coordinated community 
effort. The Distributive Education program in the 
local schools is another effort resulting from com- 
munity responsibility. Radio spot announcements, 
broadcast on a continual daily basis, tell about the 
potential work force. But the job is still only partly 
done. 

Our message is carried to “Career Day” programs 
at the schools and staff meetings with employers. Our 
services go beyond speeches, however. Demonstra- 
tions and skits are performed at the various schools 
to point out interviewing techniques helpful to youth- 
ful jobseekers. Oftentimes these skits induce thought- 
provoking discussions, and provide an enjoyable means 
for preparing students for job hunting. No less im- 
portant is the interviewing of vocational school stu- 
dents performed by our professional employment 
counselors. 

The preparation of students for job openings is 
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carried on simultaneously with the search and develop- 
ment of job opportunities. Early in the school year, 
local office employment counselors arrange for the 
testing of seniors who expect to be available for per- 
manent employment after graduation. ‘Test adminis- 
trators from the local office give a GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Battery to these students at their schools, so that 
the student can perform at peak efficiency in a familiar 
environment. When the tests have been scored, the 
counselors discuss the results with each student and 
arrive at a suitable vocational plan based on the stu- 
dent’s training, and experience as well as his aptitudes. 
Application cards are then prepared for the student’s 
use upon graduation. Just before the school year 
ends, test administrators return to the schools to give 
clerical tests (typing, spelling, dictation, and clerical 
aptitude) to those students with business training. 


Worth All the Effort 


The program is well worth the effort it takes. Last 
year, 22 high schools were served by the San Antonio 
local office. These schools graduated a total of 4,088 
students. Of these, 1,181 were registered for perma- 
nent work upon graduation and 246 of them have been 
placed by the local office. 

Local office services are also available to employers. 
Utilizing professional applicant screening techniques, 
the office is often able to hold down employment costs. 
In addition to complete staffing functions for new 
businesses in San Antonio, a number of local concerns 
use our services exclusively. For instance, one large 
insurance company hires 100 or more school graduates 
for permanent jobs each year. In this instance, the 
number of interviews for each person hired was re- 
duced from six to two when the local office conducted 
the preliminary screening. 

Our program to serve the youth of San Antonio is 
not completed; it may never be. The tasks ahead are 
not easy, the problems often seem insurmountable. 
But the job can and will be done with the cooperation 
of the whole community. 
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By J. NAPOLEON SANDOVAL 
New Mexico Employm 
and ARTHUR F. LINCOL! 


Bureau of I 


Jose Viarrial is a Pueblo Indian from the United Pueblos Agency in Albu- 
querque. Here he is learning to repair transmissions in the auto me- 


chanics course at Greer Shop Training in Chicago. 


OR many centuries, Indian people in New Mexico 

sustained themselves on crops they raised on their 
own land, by raising sheep and goats, and by hunting 
wild game. In some instances, tribes were organized 
on a communal basis. More recently and even now, 
they sometimes acquire needed goods from outside 
their reservations through the barter of their crops and 
animals, handmade pottery, jewelry, and handwoven 
blankets. 

The coming of the early settler and his successors 
eradually reduced the amount of farming and _ the 
raising of livestock, and restricted the hunting of wild 
game. These, and exposure to the higher living stand- 
ards of the present day, brought an increasing demand 
for more than the barest essentials for survival to which 
earlier generations of Indians were accustomed. 

No background on Indian problems in New Mexico 


is complete without some mention of the size of the 
Indian population and its landholdings. There are 
approximately 52,000 Indians on or near 26 different 
reservations in the State. Indian landholdings com- 
prise 11,100 square miles (a larger area than any New 
England State except Maine 

The Navajo Tribe, whose reservation dwarfs the 
area of several New England States combined, in- 
cludes two-thirds of the New Mexico Indian popula- 
tion. The tremendous area of Indian landholdings 
has complicated every attempt of the Employment 
Service to provide assistance to the Indian population 
on the same basis as services are provided to the rest 
of the State. 

Fortunately, cooperative action between the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior, 
which has primary responsibility for assistance to the 


Tony Jojola from the Isleta Pueblo is a 
School in Co 


Albert Aragon, left, explains a prob- 
lem in mechanical drafting at Den- 
ver, Colo., to Albert Salas. 


Sa 
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t Security Commission 

i, Area Relocation Assistant 
dian Affairs 


Manual Salas is also from the United Pueblos Agency in Albuquerque. 
He is practicing gas welding of light-gage sheet steel in the overhead posi- 
tion. He is enrolled in the combination welding course at Greer Shop 
Training in Chicago. 


Indian, and the Employment Service has helped to applicant, predicated on the availability of such train- 
make an effective placement service available to reser- ing at his choice of training site. Also provided are 
vation areas. Specific acts of Congress have strength- living expenses for the trainee and his family if he is 
ened these cooperative actions. On August 3, 1956, married, health services for the duration of the train- 
Congress enacted Public Law 959, authorizing Indian 
adult vocational training services. Under this act, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs may help adult Indians 
who reside on their reservations to obtain reasonable 
and satisfactory employment through off-reservation 
training and relocation to almost any area where work 
or training is available. The act also provides a pro- 
gram of vocational training which includes vocational , : ‘ 
counseling or guidance, institutional training and on- are enrolled tribal members and reside on an Indian 


ing period, and a one-time grant for the purchase of 
clothing. Funds may also be made available for the 
purchase of tools and clothing needed during the train- 
ing, such as coveralls for auto mechanics, helmets and 
goggles for welders, and uniforms for nurse trainees. 

This program of training and relocation is available 
for Indians chiefly between the ages of 18 and 35 who 


the-job training in any recognized vocation, or appren- reservation or other area under jurisdiction of the 
ticeship for a period not to exceed 24 months. Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs can also provide If an applicant has received training through high 
transportation to the place of training chosen by the school vocational courses, under the GI bill of rights, 


vocational trainee at the Allied Welders 
yston, Calif. 


> 


Albert Salas, center, discusses his work 
in mechanical drafting at Denver, 
Colo., with his instructor, Clarence 
Carr. 
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or from any other source, relocation may be taken 
without additional training. 

In October 1957, an agreement was completed be- 
tween the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Employ- 
ment Security Commission of New Mexico for the 
assistance of Navajos entering adult vocational train- 
ing under Public Law 959. The agreement provides 
that Indians referred to the ES by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs Relocation Service will be assisted through 
employment counseling in a determination of suitable 
vocational training courses. The Employment Service 
administers aptitude tests to assist in appraising the 
applicant’s potentials and in developing a vocational 
plan. In some instances, aptitude test scores and 
counseling reveal that the originally chosen occupa- 
tional field is not the most suitable objective. The 
applicant may not have the qualifications for the train- 
ing of his choice or he may be qualified and willing 
to undertake even more extensive and rigid training. 
In most instances, it is possible for the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs to provide the specific training indicated 
in the applicant’s vocational plan. 

Counseling by the Employment Service and by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is not directed strictly at 
vocational training; many Indian youths who have 
shown that they are college material have been guided 
in that direction. With help from the BIA Educa- 
tional Grant Committee, 204 young Indians have 
attended colleges, universities, or advanced training 
schools. Among the 170 major fields of study, degrees 
have so far been earned as follows: Nursing, 4; physi- 
cal education, 2; education, 2; music, 2; guidance 
and counseling, 1; engineering, 1; sociology, 1; audi- 


ology, 1; medicine, 1 ; and home economics, 1. 


Tests Given at Reservation 


Bureau of Indian Affairs relocation officers in New 
Mexico are trained in the administration and use of 
the GENERAL AptiruDE Test Battery. This has been 
a mutually advantageous arrangement for the kind of 
cooperative action needed to make the relocation pro- 
gram serve the best interests of the Indians, particularly 
in the Gallup local office area, which includes half of 
the Navajo Reservation and the entire Zuni popula- 
tion. Transportation problems involved in bringing 
groups of Indian applicants from outlying points on 
the reservation to Gallup for aptitude testing are mini- 
mized when the test can be administered at the 
reservation. 

‘Although recordkeeping on services rendered by 
the Employment Service to Indians is somewhat diffi- 
cult since no inquiry may be made of the applicant’s 
nationality under the New Mexico fair employment 
practice law, reliable estimates of significant services 
are available. These have been supplemented by in- 
formation from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

From the time the agreement with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs went into effect in October 1957 
through 1961, an estimated 10,400 new applications 
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have been taken from Indians. Over 1,400 counseling 
interviews were conducted with these applicants. 
More than 1,000 GATB’s, 220 specific aptitude tests, 
and 340 proficiency tests were administered. As a 
result of these services, at least 11,000 Indian non- 
agricultural placements have been made by the Em- 
ployment Service during the past 5 years. 

Approximately 460 adult Indians in New Mexico 
have entered training under Public Law 959; 242 
completed training and 80 currently are undergoing 
training. According to relocation officers, 79 are 
awaiting entrance to training because some courses 
must begin on dates set by colleges or universities. As 
might be expected, some applicants, about 59 so far, 
have dropped out of training or changed their minds 
before starting. Girls who marry while awaiting en- 
trance to training or after they have begun make up 
most of the dropouts. 


Varied Training Offered 


The kinds of vocational training offered under the 
relocation programs vary, as indicated by the following 
BIA list of courses completed by applicants: auto- 
mobile mechanics, barbering, bookkeeping, electrical 
appliance repairing, welding, vocational nursing, dress- 
making, general office clerical work, secretarial, 
stenographic, heavy equipment operating, mechanical 
drafting, general accounting, dental assistance train- 
ing, upholstery, data processing operator training, 
sheetmetal training, radio and TV repairing, tool and 
die making, criminology, beauty operator training, 
auto body and fender repairing, mechanical repairing, 
TV testing and assembly, general metals, diesel me- 
chanics, refrigeration and air conditioning, and metal 
cutting. 

Job placement may be done at either of two places. 
First, the trainee may elect to remain in the area where 
he received his training; or second, he may return to 
his home and attempt to find employment there with 
the help of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Em- 
ployment Service. Followup of the trainee is done 
periodically throughout his training and for at least 1 
year after he has completed training and been placed. 

Every effort is made to see that the individual is 
properly relocated. Since the inception of this train- 
ing program, approximately 90 percent of those who 
completed training remained at their relocation train- 
ing point located in San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, 
Los Angeles, Denver, Dallas, Chicago, or Cleveland. 
Relocation officers, school placement officials, and 
Employment Service personnel in those areas par- 
ticipated in their placement. According to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, nearly 90 percent of the graduates 
who remain at their training sites are placed shortly 
after they complete training. 

Since this program calls for a relocation of family 
units as well as single persons, placement assistance 
is sometimes required for other members of the family. 
Such assistance is also given to dropout students. 
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The following are excerpts from two letters received 
by the State agency on the effectiveness of our co- 
operation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs regarding 
services rendered to Indians: 

“In reviewing the past and present arrangements 
for testing, counseling, and placement, we believe 
these services are of inestimable value to the applicant 
in this office. By virtue of this cooperation, the young 
Indian is benefiting by the skills of both organizations 
to receive guidance and training. The effectiveness 


of this service is reflected by the number of successful 
In summary, we are sincerely 


completions of training. 


appreciative of the services which are provided by 
your organization.” 

“This office works closely with the New Mexico 
State Employment Service to develop favorable em- 
ployer opinion and acceptance of Indian workers. 
Without this cooperation, our work in placing Indians 
into suitable employment situations would be increas- 
ingly more difficult.” 

It is through the cooperation of both agencies that 
a people, whose per capita earnings are about one- 
fourth of the national average, is being helped to im- 
prove its economic and social conditions, and so to live 
at a level comparable to that of the rest of the Nation. 


A Metropolitan Area 
Assists Out-of-School Youth 


By WALTER PARKER 
Superintendent 


Illinois State Employment Service 


HE Illinois State Employment Service’s Chicago 

operation is now involved in special projects for 
out-of-school youth. The projects are part of the 
Employment Service’s overall program for the em- 
ployment of youth. A particular concern of the youth 
program is the problem of the dropout. It is esti- 
mated that every third person entering high school 
in the city of Chicago will drop out before he 
graduates. 

With the assistance of funds provided by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation has developed a program known as the Chicago 
Project to work with youth who have dropped out of 
school. The ISES has provided counseling, testing, 
referral, and placement services. 

The first phase of the project was a census to deter- 
mine the number of youth, age 16 to 21, living in 
the area, in or out of school, working and not working. 
An unusually large number of the youth enumerated 
were found to be out of school and unemployed. The 
census demonstrated the need to establish a program 
which could- 

1. Persuade those youth with the ability to acquire 
further academic training to return to school to com- 
plete at least their high school education. 

2. To equip those who do not return to school with 
skills that will enable them to find jobs. 

With the assistance of the ISES, a counseling and 
testing program was set up. Students for the pro- 
gram were personally counseled, and, where indicated, 
given the GENERAL ApTiTuDE Test Battery. Short- 
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term transitional courses were set up to help those not 
returning to school to become more employable. 

By the summer of 1961, some of the youths had 
returned to summer school. Since September 1961, 
over 170 youth have enrolled in evening school. Over 
100 have enrolled in short-term courses designed to 
make them employable in the shortest period. 

Once the project was underway, it was apparent 
that to provide jobs in sufficient numbers to accom- 
modate those who completed the course would be no 
easy task. It is the ISES that is providing the vital 
link between the trainee and the employer. 

A natural source of jobs seemed to be the needle 
trades, where a serious labor shortage has developed 
in recent years. The ISES approached a number of 
employers in the men’s clothing industry and repre- 
sentatives from their labor organization with the 
proposal that the Chicago Project might be a likely 
source of labor for their industry. A number of ob- 
jections were raised, based for the most part on how 
these youth had been characterized in the minds of 
the employers. Like most employers, they were re- 
luctant to hire workers with limited education and 
who had no demonstrated skills in their industry. The 
ISES was able to meet and overcome each objection, 
and to assist in setting up training courses. (For a de- 
tailed description of this project, see “Training School 
Dropouts for Work” on page 25) 

Another example of how a community, confronted 
with widespread unemployment among its youth, has 
marshaled its resources to meet the problem is occur- 
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ring in Chicago’s Lawndale district. Initiated in the 
spring of 1961 by a group of community leaders with 
the help of the manager of the local ES office, the 
Lawndale “Jobs for Youth” program now has the 
enthusiastic support of neighborhood churches, 
schools, community groups, and local businesses. 
With the financial support of the Executive Service 
Club of the Sears YMCA, a cosponsor of the project 
the national headquarters of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
is located on the periphery of the Lawndale com- 
munity), and the Chicago Youth Commission, a part- 
time director and a stenographer were secured to help 
launch the program. The Club has been especially 
helpful, too, in publicizing the program among other 
employers. 


The District Has Changed 


Lawndale, once a stable and well-integrated com- 
munity, experienced a complete turnover in popula- 
tion shortly after World War II. The residents of the 
old community, pressured by ever-increasing signs of 
decay and deterioration in the community, have left 
the area. They have been displaced by people who, 
for the most part, are far less economically and so- 
cially advanced. Overcrowded housing, congested 
schools, and too few community facilities, coupled with 
the fact that many of the new residents are recent out- 
of-area and out-of-State arrivals, who have limited 
education and few skills, have produced all the indi- 
cations of a problem community: high crime rate, 
excessive unemployment, and increasing demands on 
social welfare services. It is the youth in this social 
setting that the program is designed to benefit. 

The Lawndale “Jobs for Youth” program is aimed 
at out-of-school youth, ages 17 to 21. Its purpose is 
to assist these youth to become employable, to find 
suitable jobs, and to effect a successful adjustment to 
a job situation. Two 2-hour sessions are held each 
week for 5 weeks. Instructions are given the youth 
in proper grooming and dress, where and how to look 
for a job, how to interpret what the employer wants, 
how to understand and complete application forms, 
how to conduct oneself during an interview, and how 
to improve penmanship and arithmetic skills. Lack 
of such basic preparation often precludes a youth from 
being considered by anemployer. Early in the course, 
the Illinois State Employment Service tests each par- 
ticipant to determine his aptitudes. Counseling and 
placement services are provided by the local office. To 
date, over a hundred youth have gone through the 
program. 

Each youth is provided with an adult sponsor. It is 
hoped that this demonstration of interest on the part 
of an adult in the development of each youth will help 
the young person respond more fully to the training. 
The sponsor is not intended as a substitute for parents, 
but as tangible evidence that the community is in- 
terested in the development of its young people. Afte1 
the youth has completed the course, he meets with his 
adult sponsor once a month during the following year. 
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This is intended to provide a source of guidance from 
a responsible adult, a relationship which is often lack- 
ing in the experience of many youth. 

The contribution of local employers has proved 
an important factor in the development of the pro- 
gram. In addition to locating actual job openings, 
they have publicized the program among other 
employers. 


Dropouts for Retail Trade 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., the Chicago public 
schools, and the Ford Foundation are conducting an 
experiment with a group of 51 high school dropouts 
to see if such youngsters can be trained for retail trade 
occupations. Similar in some respects to a distributive 
education program, this project provides for attend- 
ance in a special school for 2 days a week and working 
at Carson’s for 3 days a week. The student receives 
credits toward a high school diploma, earns $1 an hour 
to start at Carson’s, and is considered for an increase. 
The job starts with 3 weeks of preparation, during 
which the students are given a suitable cash allowance 
for coming downtown. 

School for these teenagers is conducted in a nearby 
rented space. Besides use of the three R’s, it includes 
trips about the city, advice on grooming, and stretching 
a paycheck. 


Jobs for Youth Campaign 


Spurred on by President Kennedy’s appointment of 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg as chairman 
of the Committee for Youth Employment, the Illinois 
State Employment Service will participate in plans 
for a nationwide all-out “Jobs for Youth” campaign. 
All communication media will be used: newspapers, 
radio, TV, trade publications, direct mail, and posters. 
Jobs for Youth kits have been developed by a Bureau- 
State Committee for local office use in promotional 
activities related to the campaign. Newspaper re- 
leases, spot announcements, radio and TV interview 
programs, sample letters and special speech materials 
for use with employer organizations, schoo] assemblies, 
and civic groups are included in the kit. 

The Secretary opened the campaign throughout the 
Nation on February 20, 1962. This was followed by 
the issuance of a proclamation by the Governor. 
Plans also call for special mailings from the Governor's 
office to selected industrial and labor leaders. It is 
our hope and expectation that this program will be 
as successful as was the “Hire Now” program of 
several months ago. 


Coming in April... 


The New USES 
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Summer Jobs for 
High School Youth 


By NICHOLAS F. MOLNAR, Employment Service Analyst 
and RICHARD APP, Manager 

Fort Wayne Local Office 

Indiana Employment Security Division 


N 1954 the manager of the Fort Wayne, Ind., local 

office suggested to the local Junior Chamber of 
Commerce that it help cosponsor a new project to 
awaken the interest of the community in its high school 
youth and to put on a concerted drive to obtain sum- 
mer jobs for them. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce agreed to the 
idea and offered to finance the salaries for such a 
project for 2 years. Office space was allocated to the 
project in the ISES office, and a director of the pro- 
gram and an assistant were selected by the Chamber. 
Additional office help was provided, as needed, by the 
local office. Then, the Chamber of Commerce cor- 
ralled every channel of communication—radio, TV, 
newspapers—and literally made the community sit up 
and take notice. 

The project, referred to as the YES (Youth Employ- 
ment Service) program, has just completed its eighth 
year, again with phenomenal success. It is now an 
accepted annual event to which both the community 
and the teenagers look forward. 

Let us look at the program in detail. Although it is 
an accepted annual event, it still requires yearly prepa- 
ration and followthrough. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce cosponsored the program the first 2 years, 
but it is now completely the “work project” of the 
ISES office. However, the original success pattern is 
retained. YES continues to be separate from the regu- 
lar ISES activities—a place in the building being 
allocated for this purpose. The unit also has its own 
activity supervisor and assistant. The rest of the ISES 
staff help only during peak workloads, especially in the 
interviewing of applicants. Robert Fitzpatrick, a Fort 
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NEWS SENTINEL photo 


Richard App, local office manager, looks on as Robert Fitzpatrick, 
interviewer, gives a referral card to a young man who represents 
the 1,000th placement by the Fort Wayne local office in 1 year. 


Wayne schoolteacher and original director of the pro- 
gram, is still in charge of the activity. He now func- 
tions as a temporary summer employee (Interviewer 
VIII) of the ISES with his appointment ordinarily 
covering the 10-week period of the Job Drive. 

The actual drive for jobs usually starts the first week 
after school closes for summer vacation, and continues 
on through to the second week of August—a total of 
10 weeks. It is confined to youngsters 15 through 18 
years of age in high school. Long before the opening 
date of the 10-week drive, preparatory activity begins. 
About 6 weeks before, the manager and his designated 
assistants meet with the editors and representatives of 
the six local high school papers. The program is de- 
scribed to them, and they are given the schedule of 
activities, together with other information to be used 
in the announcement of the YES to the high school 
students. Still other areas are being explored to make 
sure the publicity reaches every eligible student. 
Under consideration are such channels of communica- 
tion as assembly programs in each high school, an- 
nouncements by the principals or by the homeroom 
teachers, posters made by teenagers, etc. 

About 5 weeks before the drive begins, a local office 
representative visits the local newspapers and TV and 
radio stations to make arrangements for publicity for 
the program. All publicity services, which would cost 
thousands of dollars, are contributed without charge. 
The first information to circulate is the announcement 
that the program will be in operation again and under 
the sponsorship of the ISES. Application cards are 
then made available to all high school youth wishing to 
register for summertime jobs. 
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The preopening interview of interested students is 
held on a Saturday, about 2 weeks before the opening 
of the drive. Volunteer ISES interviewers help the 
regularly assigned staff. At this interview, the girls are 
questioned on their experience and/or interest in such 
activities as child care, campwork, housework, ironing, 
and office, waitress, and stockwork. The boys, in turn, 
are checked on their experience and/or interest in 
yardwork, painting, farming, housework (wall wash- 
ing, etc.), sales, and stockroom work. The cards of 
the various applicants are then coded on the type of 
work desired and on location of residence. 

This work must be completed before the opening 
date. Also, those interested in officework, to substitute 
for vacationers, are tested for their typing and other 
office skills. Since the principal of the Fort Wayne 
Central High School permits the use of the school’s 
commercial room for this testing program, as many as 
50 applicants can be tested at one time. The local 
newspapers keep the community informed, through 
articles and pictures, of the activity underway. 

With the approach of opening day, the tempo of 
publicity increases—this time in quest of job openings. 
Announcements are sent, along with the labor market 
newsletter, to all major employers in the city. Infor- 
mation on the YES program is also sent to all em- 
ployers who utilized the service the year before. In 
addition, local office staff visit those employers whose 
interest in the program seems to warrant such a special 
visit. Homes and residences are not immune to this 
solicitation for jobs. Spot announcements are carried 
on radio and television. 

When opening day arrives, the office staff is geared 
for the rush. Files are in order, all cards are coded, 
and the residence spot of each applicant is pinpointed 
on large city maps. Applicant influx may continue, 
but the main business now is carried on by telephone 
receiving orders and calling applicants to notify them 
where to report for work. The public communication 
systems also are now operating in high gear. The city 
is flooded with spot announcements by both radio and 
television throughout each day of the drive, urging 
employers and the public to get behind the drive and 
telephone in their jobs for teenagers. During this 
period, there may be anywhere from 800 to over 1,000 
spot (20 second) announcements. In addition, on both 
radio and television, there may be interviews, spaced 
during this 10-week push, explaining the program and 
its operation, interviewing teenagers about the project, 


or showing pictures of teenagers at work. The local 
newspapers, too, carry articles showing the progress of 
the program, numbers of placements the first week, 
etc.—keeping the public completely informed. 

An additional method of publicity has also been 
utilized during the past 2 years and seems to be proving 
quite effective. This is the use of posters displayed 
in public buildings that are exposed to very heavy 
traffic. These posters, 11 by 14 inches in size and 
furnished by the State ISES Administrative Office, 
are placed in as many as 25 to 30 buildings, and carry 
the following announcement: “NEED HELP 
AROUND THE HOUSE? CALL THE YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE A-6201 AND HIRE 
A TEENAGER TO: babysit, cut grass, do housework 
or odd jobs, paint. GOING ON A VACATION? 
WHY NOT ENJOY IT BY taking a girl with you 
to care for the children—hire a boy to care for the 
lawn? CALL A-6201. NOW!”. In addition, this 
same information, printed on 31- by 51-inch cards 
is mailed to prospective employers selected from the 
yellow pages of the telephone book. 

When the 10-week drive is finally over, and the 
public has received last-minute information on the 
success of the drive, the community can sit back and 
relax with feelings of satisfaction. But the ISES staff 
have one more step to take—the followup. To evalu- 
ate the program, a form letter is sent to selected em- 
ployers to get their reaction to the program. All of 
the different types of job orders that were received are 
covered. Responses from these employers are usually 
very complimentary regarding the teenagers who 
participated. 

The success of the project is evidenced by these facts: 
Since 1954, aproximately 6,000 teenage applications 
have been taken. In the very first year, 343 high 
school teenagers were helped in finding summer em- 
ployment of one kind or another. Succeeding years 
showed the following placements: 

1955 : ; 660 
1956 736 
1957 , 316 
1958 775 
1959 ‘ , 105 
1960 850 
1961 912 


In closing, it is worth stressing again that the success 
of such a project depends completely on the interest 
that the community shows. 


Contest for Stair-Climbing Wheelchair 


THE President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped and the National Inventors Council have 
opened a second nationwide competition for the invention of a practical stair-climbing wheelchair. The goal of the 
competition is to obtain a practical design for a climbing wheelchair so that the thousands of handicapped Americans who 


must use wheelchairs will not be restricted in earning ability and independence. 
none of the approximately 500 submitted designs met all specifications. 


but three inventors received special awards of $1,000 each 


The present competition will remain open through Decembe: 31, 1962. 


In the first competition held in 1960, 
For this reason, the $5,000 prize was not awarded, 


A booklet containing detailed specifications 


on the desired device as well as descriptive material on the three winning designs from 1960 is available on request from 
the National Inventors Council, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Community Action Moves 
Toward Youth Employment 


By EMDEN C. SCHULZE, Manager, Cleveland Downtown Employment Service Office 
and SANDRA M. MACKEY, State Supervisor, Services to Youth 


Ohio State Employment Service 


OBS for youth in a large urban center become a 

reality only when there is community cooperative 
action to assist youth to become suitably employed. 
The community of Cleveland, Ohio, which encom- 
passes all of Cuyahoga County, has recognized the 
ramifications of the employment needs of youth and 
the value of cooperation in meeting these needs. 

The programs and services of various groups and 
agencies assist youth through research and survey 
studies, job and labor market information, training 
programs, and job placement. 


Research and Survey Studies 


In November 1961, the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation conducted a survey to determine the extent of 
youth unemployment in four social-planning areas 

predominately low income, Negro, and transient). 
The survey was a result of a recommendation made by 
the Cleveland Occupational Planning Committee as a 
followup to the Washington Conference on Unem- 
ployed Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas. 

The results of the survey indicated that of a sample 
of 1,198 youth, ages 16-21 

1. 67 percent of those out of school were jobless. 
2. 70 percent of those unemployed were dropouts. 

3. SI percent of the jobless were 18 and 19 years 
old. 

+. 46 percent had been out of school for more than 
1 year; 40 percent had been out of school for more 
than 2 years. 

3. 66 percent of the jobless indicated a desire for fur- 
ther training in order to obtain suitable employment. 

In December 1961, the Ford Foundation and the 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Fund announced the establish- 
ment of a new $244 million Greater Cleveland Associ- 
ation Foundation. The Foundation will concern itself 
with implementing studies of metropolitan problems, 
including employment opportunities for youth, train- 
ing and retraining, minimizing juvenile delinquency, 
and strengthening the business institutions of 


Cleveland. 


Employment Counseling 


Individual employment counseling is provided to 
youth by various agencies, for example: 
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Through the ES-School Cooperative Program, em- 
ployment counselors from the four OSES offices in 
Cleveland provide employment counseling to gradu- 
ating high school seniors in some 50 high schools in 
the Cleveland area. Also, the OSES and the Cleve- 
land Board of Education have arranged for the direct 
referral of dropouts to the OSES for employment 
counseling, aptitude testing, and placement assistance. 

“Counseling Toward Work Service” is the theme 
of a program launched by the Cleveland public school 
system and the OSES. Counselors have been stationed 
at two Adult Education Centers to provide counseling 
to unemployed youth. School counselors discuss 
personal grooming, completion of application cards, 
and attitudes; ES counselors discuss job oppor- 
tunities and abilities needed to perform jobs, and assist 
the individual to relate his assets to these requirements. 


Other Job Information Service 


The Occupational Planning Committee sponsored 
a “Job Information Clinic” for men 17 years of age 
and over who were unemployed or underemployed in 
the Hough area. Personnel involved were from busi- 
ness, industry, and OSES. Various techniques used 
in the five-session program were: role-playing, taking 
aptitude tests, completing application forms, and re- 
viewing employee evaluation forms used by employers. 

Followup of the participants indicated they had 
gained valuable knowledge of themselves as workers, 
the importance of work attitudes and skills, the labor 
market and its requirements, job-hunting techniques, 
and appropriate community resources for guidance and 
employment. 

The University Settlement is also planning a similar 
“Job Information Clinic” for youth. 

The League Park Center conducted a “Youth Em- 
ployment Training Service” which involved 30 young 
people, ages 16-20. The program of five sessions 
included: helping the individual understand himself 
in relation to work, employer needs, and local labor 
market opportunities and requirements. Followup 
has indicated that 14 youth are now employed in full- 
time or part-time jobs; 2 entered apprenticeships; 7 
have done volunteer work; and the participants seem 
to be placing more emphasis on the attainment of 
employable skills. 
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The Bell Neighborhood Center has conducted “Job 
Information Workshops” for school youth and young 
adults. How to apply for employment, occupational 
information, and opportunities for summer employ- 
ment have been some of the subjects discussed. 

The Urban League has conducted a “Career Club” 
each year for approximately 35 selected high school 
students since 1953. At the biweekly club meetings, 
a guest speaker may conduct discussions with career 
counselors, or the club members may tour colleges, 
industries, or cultural institutions. 

The Friendly Inn Settlement is planning to or- 
ganize a similar “Career Club” for 1962. 

Garden Valley Neighborhood Houses has enrolled 
22 teenagers in a program which will include trips 
to business and industrial establishments, followed by 
group conferences relating individual abilities to job 
information gathered from the trips. 

A council of seven men employed at the National 
Aeronautical and Space Administration has organized 
70 high school youth into three groups to discuss va- 
rious Careers in science. 

The Salesmen’s Council sponsors an annual con- 
ference on the sales field as a career for high school 
youth. 

A career conference for Negro high school graduates 
is conducted annually by Kappa Alpha Psi. Discus- 
sions with successful Negro adults encourage and 
stimulate these youth to seek additional training and 
education in specialized fields. 

A “Vocational Exploration Project” was organized 
by the Garden Valley Neighborhood House to present 
and discuss occupational information to in-school 
youth. 


“Charm” Is Not Neglected 


Friendly Inn Settlement is planning a “Charm” 
project for girls to be followed by discussions on train- 
ing, adequate preparation for employment, and moti- 
vating youth to use their abilities. 

Similarly, the Phillis Wheatley agency has con- 
ducted a conference for 100 high school girls on ap- 
pearance, manners, and attitudes. 

A career conference for 200 high schools girls was 
conducted at the Glenville YWCA in which eight 
different fields of work and their requirements were 
discussed in workshops. 

Garden Valley Neighborhood House, during the 
past 2 years, has sponsored a “project for out-of-school 
unemployed males” to interest and motivate them in 
improving their employment opportunities. 

The Plus Club, in cooperation with various guid- 
ance and employment services, sponsored a 1-day 
workshop for high school juniors and seniors and their 
parents. Emphasis was given to reaching the under- 
achiever and potential dropout. Discussions were led 
by representatives of colleges, business, industry, pro- 
fessions, and vocational and employment counselors. 

The Urban League sponsored a workshop, “Coun- 
seling Negro Youth From School to Work,” for per- 
sonnel executives and school counselors. Panelists 
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were from industry, the Ohio State Employment Serv- 
ice, and the Cleveland Public School System. 
Training 

The Mayor’s Committee on Work Training is pres- 
ently establishing, through the Cleveland Board of 
Education, basic courses for youth 16 years old and 
over who are out of school and out of work. A Job 
Re-Training and Manpower Development Office has 
become a permanent installation in the city of 
Cleveland. 

Two experimental “Job Opportunity Training Pro- 
grams” have been sponsored by the Garden Valley 
Neighborhood House. Young men of the area who 
were unemployed or underemployed were given as- 
sistance by 

1. Group discussions on self-understanding of job 
potentials, techniques of job hunting, employer needs, 
and community resources. 

2. Twelve lessons in remedial reading and arith- 
metic by the Adult Education Division. 

3. Individual testing by the Vocational Guidance 
and Rehabilitation Service. 

4. Guest speakers from business and industry. 

The East End Neighborhood House has received a 
grant of $3,500 from the Cleveland Foundation to 
demonstrate the validity of a “Vocational Tuition Aid 
Plan.” Tuition fees will be loaned to neighborhood 
school dropouts, ages 16-20, to enable them to obtain 
short-term intensive vocational training not available 
in public schools. 

The Distributive Education Division of the Cleve- 
land Board of Education and the Vhio State Employ- 
ment Service joined efforts to establish and conduct 
training for cashiers, which resulted in highly success- 
ful placements. A similar program is being planned 
for waitresses. 

Machine operation training was sponsored by the 
Cleveland Board of Education and Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Co. (aircraft manufacturers 

Phillis Wheatley, a local Negro welfare agency, 
has offered three training courses in power sewing 
machine operation for girls, age 16 and over. 

The Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices sponsored a 5-week training course in yard and 
garden caretaking for eight men, ages 20-62. 

Employment 


In the Employment Service-School Cooperative 
Program, the Ohio State Employment Service con- 
tinues to find employment for high school seniors with 
whom they have worked during the school year. 

The four OSES offices in Cleveland sponsored “Job 
Opportunity Day” which brought employers and youth 
together at the office, for full-time and part-time em- 
ployment. Approximately 200 graduates were hired 
during these sessions. 

Under the auspices of the Cuyahoga County Ju- 
venile Court a “work-therapy program” has been ini- 
tiated for boys, ages 16-17, who quit school, were 
unemployed, and had been adjudged delinquent by 
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the court. Work was obtained in various hospitals, 
nursing homes, and institutions which would not 
compete with adults seeking employment. All jobs 
were in the training category; i.e., orderly, kitchen help, 
cleaning crews. A wage of 50 cents an hour was paid 
by the court. At present the court is seeking a founda- 
tion grant to operate this program for a 2-year period. 

The Occupational Planning Committee and Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Greater Cleveland sponsored a “Work 
Scholarship Plan” which provided summer jobs for 
252 needy students from 16 colleges. 

The Jewish Vocational Service, through its “Work 
Scholarship Plan,” secured 61 summer jobs for 152 
applicants who qualified. 

A special committee of 20 community leaders hopes 
to bring together all the various projects and programs 
for unemployed youth under one community sponsor- 
ship. This aim is related to a request for Federal 
funds through the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to organize a concentrated attack 
on the unemployment problems of Cleveland youth. 

The Cleveland Board of Education, with the assist- 
ance of the Cleveland Committee of Citizens who 


attended the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, the Occupational Planning Committee, 
and the Ohio State Employment Service, has proposed 
a pilot work-study project for school dropouts. Enroll- 
ment of 50 out-of-school, out-of-work youth “to in- 
crease their motivation toward further education and 
self-development and to enhance their employability” 
is the goal of the first year’s operation. The project 
will involve three phases of service to youth: 

1. A school-based orientation program. 

2. On-the-job employment opportunities with local 
employers. 

3. Guidance and assistance in preparing themselves 
for and securing full-time employment, or in returning 
to school to complete their education. 

Knowing the problems faced by out-of-school youth, 
the youth-serving groups are reaching into the school 
to help the youth understand the importance of edu- 
cational attainment, job preparedness, and other vo- 
cational readiness, when they are entering the world 
of work. Through this approach many problems 
faced by youth in today’s labor market may not be 
problems to tomorrow’s youth. 


Training School Dropouts for Work 


By SAMUEL C. BERNSTEIN 
Assistant Director 
Illinois Department of Labor 


4 C. is 18 but he is already disillusioned with 
life and sees nothing but hopelessness ahead. He 
moved to Chicago with his parents 4 years ago. Like 
thousands of others, they came to the big city seek- 
ing to improve their way of life, but their background 
was so meager and their education so limited they 
were ill equipped to cope with the bewildering 
economic and social world that confronted them. 
John was retarded in his school work; he was overage 
for his class; he became a behavior problem, failed 
consistently, and dropped out of school at the first 
opportunity. In the past 2 years, he has worked 3 
weeks, loading freight cars and washing dishes. 

Pete J. is 20 and he has lived in Chicago all his life. 
His parents are hard working people with respect for 
the law and learning but, somehow, they have never 
been able to control Pete. He made the wrong friends, 
said, “School is for squares,” and suddenly quit 4 years 
ago. He has had a few odd jobs since, but spends most 
of his time hanging out with a knife-carrying gang. 
Asked about the future, he smiles cynically and says, 
“T’ll get along.” ; 

Mary B. had no choice. Her father died suddenly 
leaving little insurance and a large family. Mary, the 
eldest child, had to quit school to help support her 
young brothers and sisters. She longed to do office 
work but had to settle for simple factory jobs with 
frequent layoffs. 
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John, Pete, and Mary are not real persons but they 
are typical of approximately a million unemployed 
young people now in our country who, for one reason 
or another, dropped out of school. It is estimated that, 
of the 26 million youngsters who will be entering the 
labor force during the next 10 years, 714 million will 
have quit before graduation from high school. 

The Illinois proportions may be even higher than 
the national average. Last summer, as a first step in 
a determined effort to do something about chronic 
unemployment in Illinois, Governor Kerner appointed 
a special Committee on Unemployment, consisting of 
35 outstanding men from industry, labor, civic groups, 
and government agencies. The Committee began its 
work by asking the Illinois State Employment Service 
and the Division of Unemployment Compensation to 
make a survey of the unemployed in Illinois. The 
Committee wanted to know who the unemployed were, 
how long they had been without jobs, what their skills 
and educational backgrounds were, and many other 
things. Over 143,000 men and women who were 
actively seeking full-time work were questioned in de- 
tail and one of the most significant facts revealed by 
this survey was that fully 68 percent of the unemployed 
in Illinois had not finished high school; 17 percent had 
not even reached the eighth grade. 

These are the school dropouts whose lack of train- 
ing and skills makes them unfit for the kinds of jobs 
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which are most likely to be available today or become 
available tomorrow. 

The Illinois State Employment Service has long been 
concerned about the problem of school dropouts. This 
is no theoretical problem for this agency. Employ- 
ment Service offices know from first-hand experi- 
ence—from personal contact with approximately 
20,000 employers and hundreds of thousands of job- 
seekers in the Chicago area every year—how difficult 
it is for an unskilled, untrained young man to earn a 
living in today’s ever-more-complicated world. Gen- 
erally, he is one of the last to be hired, one of the 
first to be laid off. If he is lucky, he will get the 
menial, undesirable job to do. Always his lack of 
training and education will haunt him. Throughout 
life, he will face the spector of unemployment and he 
will earn less money when he does work. 

Several years ago the Employment Service sought 
to do something about this problem by trying to in- 
duce employers to set up training programs to prepare 
dropouts for specific jobs in their plants. By far the 
greatest interest was shown by firms in the needle 
trades industry. This industry has long been plagued 
with recruitment difficulties because of the reluctance 
of young workers to undergo the training required to 
attain minimum efficiency for piecework production. 
Because young people have not been coming into the 
industry, it employs a heavy proportion of workers in 
the over-60 bracket who will be retiring shortly. A 
recent survey of garment trades plants in the Chicago 
area showed that almost 25 percent of all their em- 
ployees will have to be replaced within 2 years. On 
this basis, it has been estimated that these firms will 
have to find 2,500 new workers between now and 1964. 

There were many conferences and meetings be- 
tween Employment Service staff members, officers of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and representa- 
tives from various companies, but nothing materialized. 
Some firms doubted whether an effort of this kind 
could ever succeed for they recalled several previous 
attempts at training in their industry which had 
floundered and quickly failed. Actually, these previ- 
ous programs had been hastily developed. Proper 
facilities and equipment were not available. Instruc- 
tion was not geared to actual job openings in the 
industry. Supervision was inadequate. And trainees 
had not been selected carefully enough, they were not 
orientated to the industry, and their progress was not 
followed through. The result was that many quit 
during the training period and many others were very 
slow to adapt to actual job conditions. 

Three progressive employers in the area—Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, B. Kuppenheimer & Company, and 
the Weinberg Corporation—wanted to proceed but a 
host of difficulties arose. Obviously something was 
missing to make this highly desirable, much needed 
program “jell.” 

Then suddenly that “something” appeared. The 
Chicago Board of Education had also long been con- 
cerned with the problem of dropouts and how better 
to prepare them for the working world. Benjamin C. 
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Willis, Chicago’s General Superintendent of Schools, 
keynoted the aim of his agency by saying, “Our 
schools must reach out to disadvantaged adults and 
children alike to improve their communicative skills, 
to teach them job skills, to raise their sights, to de- 
velop the attitudes and the understandings which are 
necessary if America is to prosper.” 

A grant to the Chicago Board of Education by the 
Ford Foundation at this time paved the way for an 
ambitious new program, the Chicago Special Project, 
seeking to reach under-educated youngsters both in 
and out of school. As one phase of this project, the 
Chicago Board of Education sought the help of the 
Illinois State Employment Service to set up a train- 
ing program for dropouts. The Needle Trades 
Training Program, which started at one of the Board 
of Education south side schools on February 5, was 
the result. 

Twenty-four young people in two equal groups 
12 men in one, 12 women in the other—are being 
trained in this pilot program. This is the first phase 
of an operation we believe can contribute significantly 
to the solution of one of our most pressing unemploy- 
ment problems. This course will last 10 weeks; from 
then on the program will continue on a year-round 
basis as qualified participants are selected. 

So far as can be determined, this is the first time 
industrial training has been offered in this way, with 
100 percent cooperation from industry, labor, and 
government agencies and the results of the program 
will be watched with great interest by similar groups 
throughout the country. This initial effort is intended 


to provide organizational and operational techniques 


for developing skilled workers in one industry. The 
knowledge gained here may then be applied to other 
occupational areas. 

The young people being trained are between 17 
and 21 years of age. They have all dropped out of 
high school, typically in their second year. Some 
were discouraged by lack of progress in their studies, 
although this does not necessarily mean they are un- 
able to do high-school-level work. Others were in- 
fluenced by former students who had dropped out. 
All of these selected youngsters want to work. Most 
of them have to work because of financial difficulties 
at home. 

Originally, they were contacted by the Board of 
Education’s Special Project staff and interviewed by 
vocational guidance counselors to determine their in- 
terest in needle-trades training. The Illinois State 
Employment Service gave them a series of aptitude 
tests. They were then selected to participate in the 
program on the basis of their potential ability and 
willingness to complete the training successfully. 

One of the two groups meets from 8 a.m. to noon, 
5 days a week, for 10 weeks. During the same period, 
the other group starts at 11 a.m. and finishes at 3 p.m. 
The Chicago Board of Education is providing the in- 
structor and the training facilities. The first hour of 
each day is a lecture period, with representatives of the 
three participating employers outlining the history of 
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their companies and providing background material. 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has 
informed the trainees of their future with the industry 
and told them the story of the union. ‘The Illinois 
State Employment Service has impressed upon them 
the importance of completing the program and de- 
veloping good work habits. 

During the entire training period, the Board of 
Education will implement training lectures with ad- 
vice on the handling of financial affairs and personal 
on-the-job conduct. During the last week, trainees 
will be given orientation to company policies, methods, 
and requirements. They will then be assigned to 
various employers to fill current job openings. 

The last 3 hours of each daily session are devoted 
to job training. The emphasis is on developing skill 
in sewing operations. In addition to the instructor 


provided by the Board of Education, employers furnish 
shop supervisors to observe the training. 


At the end 
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of each week the supervisors confer with the instructor 
to offer comments and suggest improvements. Every 
effort is made to simplify the course and to simulate 
actual job-shop conditions. It is expected that the 
time needed for training will eventually be reduced 
to approximately 6 weeks. 

Plans are being made to have employers select 
several of the successful candidates for later training 
in the higher needle-trades skills. 

To insure maximum interest and further encourage 
the youngsters, counselors from the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service and the Board of Education’s Special 
Project will check their progress during the training 
and, later, on-the-job probationary periods. 

It is hoped that this pilot program now underway 
will, in time, be greatly expanded and provide a prac- 
tical tool for solving the increasingly difficult problem 
of the school dropout. 


O Drop . E 


By DR. MARGARET SEITZ 


State Supervisor of Counseling and Services to Youth 
Delaware Employment Security Commission 


HE invitation which heads this article is given by 

the Delaware State Employment Service to those 
students in the Wilmington area who leave school be- 
fore graduating. In February 1960, a cooperative 
program between the Delaware State Employment 
Service and the Wilmington Board of Education was 
inaugurated to provide counseling and job placement 
services to school dropouts. 

Feeling that the program would be served best by 
the least amount of redtape, we drew up a simple 
procedure to try out in a pilot study. 

In essence, the program is this: Each week the 
Employment Service counselor receives a list of drop- 
outs from each of the junior and senior high schools 
in the city. This list gives the name, address, age, 
and grade of each student, plus date of dropout and 
reason. 

When possible, those students who are looking for 
work are referred by the school directly to the Em- 
ployment Service counselor. A card of introduction 
supplied to the schools by the Employment Service is 
given to the student. When he comes to the local 
office, a work registration is prepared for the student 
and an appointment is made for him to take the Gen- 
ERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY. To insure that as many 
students as possible avail themselves of these services, 
a personal letter over the signature of the State Di- 
rector (see illustration) is sent to each one who has 
indicated he is looking for work. 

After registration and testing, a counseling inter- 
view is scheduled. During this interview, we hope to 
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learn something of the counselee’s interests, academic 
achievements, socioeconomic background, and goals. 
With this information, the local office undertakes job 
development on behalf of these applicants while also 





Miss Mary Smith 
000 West Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Dear Mary: 


A cooperative program of the Wilmington Board of 
Education and the Delaware State Employment Serv- 
ice has been established to assist young people who 
have found it necessary to drop out of the city schools 
in finding suitable employment. 


Your name has been sent to us by High 
School as having withdrawn from school. We would 
like to offer you the services of the local employment 
office in finding a job. 


If you wish the agency to help you please bring this 
letter to the office any week day between 8:30 a.m. 
and 4:00 p.m. or call OLympia 8-4331 for an appoint- 
ment. We will be pleased to serve you in any way 
that will aid you in securing suitable work. 


Very truly yours, 


Joseph A. Bradshaw 
Chairman-Executive Director 














The GATB is used to help young people discover their 
occupational potentials. Here Margaret Seitz, coun- 
selor, holds the stopwatch as she administers the 
pegboard test. 


encouraging them to complete their education, when 
feasible. This combination of counseling and specific 
employer solicitation has resulted in effective job 
placement. 

After 16 months of operation, an appraisal of the 
program was undertaken. During this time, 286 
dropouts were listed by the schools. Information on 
this list covers the name of the student, address, age, 
grade, and reason for dropout, including whether or 
not he will be looking for work. The Delaware State 
Employment Service sent 201 followup letters to those 
who had indicated they were interested in jobs; 149, 
or 74 percent, responded to these letters by coming into 
the employment office. GATB’s were administered 
to 115. Of those who contacted the local office, 51, 
or about 33 percent, were placed in jobs. 

Let us take a further look at this group. The mean 
score for factor “G” (general intelligence) of the 
GATB for the dropouts in Wilmington is 81, con- 
trasted with a mean of 110 for the area high school 
graduates. The Employment Service placed drop- 
outs in 14 different job categories, while it placed 
1961 high school graduates in 41 different categories. 


Why They Left School 


The reasons given by 65 to 70 percent of the drop- 
outs for leaving school can be put in four groups: (1 


disliked school, (2) overage for group, (3) financial 
need, and (4) repeated failure. However, the one 
reason given cannot be considered alone. A student 
might well be overage for his group because of re- 
peated failures, and failure in turn may result in dis- 
like of school. Underlying all of these factors may be 
the financial need of the family. 

This pilot program has been operating successfully 
in Wilmington for over a year. Now at the request 
of the State Board of Education, we are to extend this 
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service to the 18 schools of New Castle County. To be 
fruitful, several preliminary steps should be taken: 

1. Convince administrative officers in the partici- 
pating schools of the value of the program. 

2. Draw up clear, concise procedures. 

3. Designate specific liaison persons in the school 
and the Employment Service to maintain good 
communications. 

4. Make provisions for reporting periodically to 
the Board of Education. 

The State Board of Education called a meeting of 
the chief administrative officers of the participating 
junior and senior high schools in the county. At the 
meeting the Employment Service counselor explained 
the procedures to be used in referral of dropouts to 
the local office, and reviewed the forms to be used. 

Size of Group Determines Procedures 

Procedures within the local office will depend upon 
the size of the dropout group to be served. This is 
the way in which they are handled in the Wilmington 
local office. 

Dropouts are reported on a prescribed form to the 
local office each week. The responsibility for pre- 
paring and sending in this report is assigned to a 
specific person. The Employment Service sends a 
letter to each dropout who is looking for work to in- 
form him of the placement service available at the 
local office. 

When a dropout contacts the office, he is registered 
and scheduled fora GATB. The ID card is marked 
with a “D” under the first digit of the Social Security 
number. On the application card, the “D” code box 
at the top of the card is marked with a green “X.” 
After testing, the applicant is scheduled for a counsel- 
ing interview. 

Continued on page 30 
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EW YORK STATE has a dual problem in its 

service to youth. It is a State of several large 
cities, with all of the problems inherent in large cities, 
but it is also an agricultural State with many rural 
communities. In common with all other States, it has 
its share of school dropouts, high school graduates, 
college dropouts, college graduates, and in-school 
youth who need and want part-time and summer 
employment. 


YES in New York City 


The Youth Employment Service program for pro- 
viding job counseling and placement service to school 
dropouts through neighborhood centers has continued 
and expanded slightly since its beginning in April 1960. 
From January 1, 1961, through November 1961, YES 
registered 7,300 young workers in the neighborhood 
agencies, gave 6.675 counseling interivews, and made 
9,284 referrals and 3,046 placements. 

In January 1961, YES in New York City embarked 
on the second phase of its service—trying to find part- 
time jobs for in-school youth and trying to place youth 
who are dropping out of school. In this phase of the 
program, YES is serving youth in 30 high schools and 
} continuation schools. From its inception in April 
1960 through November 1961, in the agencies and the 
schools combined, YES has registered 14,850 boys and 
girls, given 13,715 counseling interviews, and made 
16,890 referrals and 5,500 placements. 

YES is now engaged in a continuous followup pro- 
gram on a sample basis, which was started in March 
1961. This involves a followup with both employers 
and applicants, 3 months after placement, of all place- 
ments made in the second week in each month. To 
date, 453 placements have been followed up, with a 
37-percent response. Of those responding, 58 per- 
cent were still employed, and 45 percent were still 
employed on the job to which they had been referred 
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By MARGUERITE H. COLEMAN 
Supervisor of Special Placement Services 


New York Division of Employment 


by YES. Perhaps even more important, 38 percent 
of the youth had returned to school, either in the day- 
time or in the evening. 

We recognize that, in followup questionnaires, one 
tends to get responses more readily from the “suc- 
cesses” than the “failures.” For that reason, YES is 
now starting an experiment, in which some students 
from the New York School of Social Work will do a 
personal followup on a small sample of youth served 
by YES, who have not responded to the followup ques- 
tionnaires and/or who have been “lost” by YES. 


YES Upstate 


Recently, the YES program was started in Buffalo, 
with one YES counselor working full time in five 
neighborhood centers to give employment counseling 
and placement service to school dropouts. This effort 
is being supported by a community committee chaired 
by the Buffalo representative of the Governor’s Ad- 
visory Council on Youth and Work. 

In Syracuse and Hicksville, cooperative experiments 
are now getting started for the schools automatically 
to refer all school dropouts to the Employment Service. 
The Employment Service will attempt to place as 
many of these dropouts as possible in suitable employ- 
ment. Equally important, the ES will undertake a 
complete and intensive followup program designed 
primarily to find out what happens to these school 
dropouts in their first years of entry into the labor 
market. 

Plans are now being discussed for the operation 
of a summer job placement service for high school 
youth in Rockland County this summer. In this pro- 
gram, the schools will register the students, community 
committees will assume primary responsibility for se- 
curing the job openings, and Employment Service staff 
will operate a temporary service in six rural 
communities. 





Occupational information is used to good advantage by “YES” 
in New York State to help young people find jobs—either p: 1a- 
nent or part time as they go on to school. 


Service to High School Graduates 


In approximately 700 public and parochial schools 
in New York State, the Employment Service has a 
cooperative program for service to high school gradu- 
ates. Both the schools and the Employment Service 
feel that this is a good program that not only provides 
individual employment counseling and placement 
service to the seniors, but also provides current labor 
market information to the teachers and school coun- 
selors. ‘The Employment Service, however, has never 
been satisfied with the number or percentage of school 
seniors served who are placed on jobs. There can be 
no question that employment counseling service, in 
itself, is extremely helpful to many young persons. Yet 
the facts remain that the high school seniors who 
register with the State Employment Service need and 
want jobs and that the State Employment Service is 
an employment agency. Therefore, this year we plan 
to work aggressively to find more jobs. 

In this endeavor we are considering three basic ap- 
proaches: (1) designating in each of the seven districts 
outside New York City one staff member whose full- 
time responsibility will be publicizing, through the 
use of all media, our school program (and our need 
for jobs for high school graduates) among all business 
groups and community agencies; (2) utilizing to the 
fullest extent the services of the counselors, in co- 
operation with the account interviewers, for individual 
and promotional telephone solicitations for the high 
school seniors (we do not believe that the counselor's 
work is done and his responsibility ended in April or 
May when he has finished the processes of registration, 
testing, and counseling) ; (3) placing greater emphasis 
on interesting individual employers and employer 
groups in helping us open up job opportunities. In 
this connection, for example, a member of the Gov- 
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ernor’s Advisory Council on Youth and Work for the 
YES service, who is himself an important and well- 
known person in retail trade, sent personal letters to 
his colleagues in retail trade asking their support in 
opening up jobs for YES. Sixty-three letters were 
sent and each letter was followed by a telelephone call 
by an Employment Service staff member; 176 open- 
ings were received and 138 placements made. 


Service to College Students 


For many years the New York City Professional 
Office has operated a successful placement service for 
college graduates. However, this year, for the first 
time, the new Professional Office in Buffalo is plan- 
ning an extensive program of service to the colleges in 
its area. Two other offices, in White Plains and 
Hornell, are planning programs for the graduates and 
dropouts of 2-year technical institutes. 


Service to Rural Youth 


One of the most persistently nagging problems over 
the years has been that of the effectivenesses of our 
service to rural youth. We have operated a coopera- 
tive program with rural schools for many years, and 
both the schools and the Employment Service have 
felt that this was very worth while. Yet no one really 
knows how effective this program has been because 
too little is known about what happens to rural youth. 
So this year, we hope to make a study in one community 
to attempt to determine the extent to which graduates 
from rural schools migrate to larger urban centers, 
and the pattern of such migration. In that way, we 
hope to be able to plan a more effective program de- 
signed to serve their particular needs, thus providing 
special service to all segments of youth groups seeking 
work. 


Dropout, “Do Drop IN” 


(Continued from page 28 


The application cards of the dropouts are arranged 
alphabetically and filed separately. The active status 
of the dropouts is checked every 3 weeks by telephone 
or office visit. If the young person reports that he is 
working, a notation is made on the card showing job 
title, employer, and how the job was obtained. In 
cooperation with the counselor, employer relations 
representatives undertake job promotion for these ap- 
plicants. Referrals are followed up and results are 
verified as quickly as possible. 

We have found that the most effective method of 
placing the dropout is the “person to person” ap- 
proach. Only by individualized appraisal, counseling, 
and employer solicitation can a suitable job be found. 
While we have been able to place a number of drop- 
outs, we still advise them to get a high school diploma, 
if possible, before they look for a permanent job. 
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Machine operating and typist jobs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are offen open to young 
people during the summer months. 


ummer Job Program for School Youth 


By BEATRICE H. THOMPSON 
Manager, Youth Employment Office 


U.S. Employment Service for the District of Columbia 


OW to establish an effective program to provide 

summer jobs for approximately 5,000 students in 
the most unique labor market in the Nation is a peren- 
nial problem of the U.S. Employment Service for the 
District of Columbia. 

To work in the Nation’s Capital seems to be the 
consuming ambition of many out-of-town students. 
These young people must compete, however, with 
local residents, many of whom themselves are unable 
to locate summer jobs. Would-be summer workers are 
urged by Senators, Congressmen, and the local public 
employment office to explore job possibilities in other 
areas and to refrain from coming to Washington unless 
they have jobs. These pleas, however, are usually 
ignored. When jobs are not readily available to these 
students, many must return home. Meanwhile, this 
experience may have prevented them from securing 
employment elsewhere. In spite of this, USES has ac- 
cepted the fact that they will come year after year 
regardless of job availability, and that their experience 
cannot improve appreciably, since sufficient jobs just 
do not exist. 

Washington, D.C., is a city of predominantly Fed- 
eral and local government employment. Only a 
limited number of summer jobs are available. Even if 
all employing sources were to give the Employment 
Service their orders, it is estimated that only half of 
the summer applicants could be employed. Since 


March 1962 


this is an annual problem, the ES must be aware of 
just what is available in the job market. 

In the spring of 1961, a survey was made of all 
government establishments and of private industry, 
to secure current information relative to summer work 
programs. Government, business, and industry were 
wary and information was vague. Industry felt that 
experienced workers should be placed in all available 
openings, even if temporary, because of the general 
unemployment situation. However, the survey pro- 
vided the nucleus of a summer job program for stu- 
dents who planned to return to school in the fall. 

Survey information was recorded on 3- by 5-inch 
cards, each containing the number of an agency or 
firm, location, person to contact, and kind of job pos- 
sibility. These agencies and firms are frequently re- 
visited to bring the record up to date and to encourage 
broader programs. A letter was prepared, briefly ex- 
plaining the need for summer jobs for students, with 
space provided at the bottom for listing job possi- 
bilities, to be detached and returned by mail. This 
letter is left with employers at the time of revisit. It 
is also mailed to employers who cannot be reached 
personally. 

In 1957 the Employment Service, the D.C. Com- 
missioners’ Youth Council, and the Recreation Depart- 
ment for the District of Columbia jointly established a 
citywide odd-jobs program. The Employment Service 
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representatives work out of the city recreation centers 
developing jobs with homeowners and business con- 
cerns in each neighborhood. These representatives are 
responsible for working with neighborhood youth coun- 
cils, composed of community leaders, to develop jobs. 
Advertising the program by speeches, movie trailers, 
placards, area news media, churches, etc., is en- 
couraged. A 24-hour answering service is maintained. 
In addition, the problem is covered by articles in city 
newspapers and announcements by radio and 
television. 

This “Odd-Jobs Program” provides summer employ- 
ment of a casual nature for young workers. Emphasis 
has been placed on this program because the jobs were 
available and so were the applicants. ‘The entire staff 
of the Youth Employment Office shares responsibility 
for all promotional efforts; 8 to 10 staff members 
worked on this service in the summer of 1961. Odd- 


jobs placement will continue to be handled by repre- 
sentatives working out of the recreation centers during 
the 1962 season, since odd-jobs applicants’ registra- 


Problems of Youth in 


[In the South] the Negro is being displaced as a farm 
laborer and, being unable because of discrimination to obtain 
other employment in the section where he was born, he be- 
comes a migrant headed North. . The building up of a 
mass of unemployed and frustrated Negro youth in congested 
areas of a city is a social phenomenon that may be compared 
to the piling up of flammable material in an empty building in 
a city block. Potentialities for trouble—indeed possibilities 
of disaster—are surely there. . . . [A] necessary step in up- 
grading the status of the Negro in the North is to take drastic 
measures to eliminate racial discrimination by labor unions 
and employers. 

* * + 


In preparation for a Conference on Unemployed Out-of- 
School Youth in Urban Areas held in May 1961, a few 
special studies were conducted in slum areas of large cities to 
find out what the facts really were with respect to the un- 
employment of youth in slum neighborhoods. In a slum sec- 
tion in one of our largest cities, the following situation was 
found: A total of 59 percent of the male youth between the 
ages of 16 and 21 were out of school and unemployed. They 
were roaming the streets. Of the boys who graduated from 
high school, 48 percent were unemployed in contrast to 63 
percent of the boys who had dropped out of school. In short, 
two-thirds of the male dropouts did not have jobs and about 
half of the high school graduates did not have jobs. In such 
a situation, the pupil may ask, “Why bother to stay in school 
when graduation for half the boys opens onto a dead-end 
street?” 

* * * 

An even worse state of affairs was found in another special 
study in a different city. In a slum area of 125,000 people, 
mostly Negro, a sampling of the youth population showed 
that roughly 70 percent of the boys and girls ages 16 to 21 
were out of school and unemployed. When one considers 
that the total population in this district is equal to that of a 
good-sized independent city, the magnitude of the problem is 
appalling and the challenge to our society is clear. 


* * * 


tion cards are kept there, but student summer place- 
ment will be handled by counselor-placement officers 
in the Youth Employment Office. 

Another summer job service is provided to students 
of the District high schools who plan to enter college. 
They are urged to take the U.S. Civil Service Student 
Trainee test as early as possible, and are provided with 
a Civil Service pamphlet which explains job oppor- 
tunities available through this examination and gives 
other summer employment information. They are 
also provided with information on other tests they 
may be eligible to take, along with current labor mar- 
ket information. They are encouraged to make an 
early personal job search as well. Youth Employ- 
ment Office counselor-placement officers, who go into 
the District high schools to administer the GENERAL 
AptirubE Test Batrery, counsel, register, and assist 
in the placement of students for both summer and per- 
manent work, also provide this informational service 
to the students. 


Large Urban Areas « 


. . . The situation in which a boy drops out of school only 
to walk the streets is quite different from the situation in 
which a boy drops out and finds satisfactory employ- 
ment. 

a 
in the slums of the largest cities the great need 
is for reduction of unemployment of male youth under 21. 
e 2:9 

Consider for a moment the long-run consequence of per- 
sistent failure of underprivileged youth to find work. 

Out of work and out of school once they turn 16, these youth 
behave in ways that may have serious political consequences; 
similar behavior of youth in smaller cities would be far 
less serious. . One often finds a vicious circle of lack of 
jobs and lack of ambition. . It is my contention that the 
circle must be broken both by upgrading the educational and 
vocational aspirations of slum youth and, even more im- 
portant, by finding employment opportunity for them, par- 
ticularly for high school graduates. It does no good what- 
ever to prepare boys and girls for non-existent jobs. 

* + a 

It is far more difficult in many communities to ob- 

tain admission to an apprentice program which involves union 
approval than to get into the most selective medical school in 
the Nation. 

- * > 

Although half or more of the graduates of many high 

schools seek employment immediately on graduation, only in 
a few cities does one find an effective placement service. 
[A] much closer relationship is required than now exists among 
the schools, employers, and labor unions, as well as social 
agencies and employment offices. 

* * # 

Although the causes of juvenile delinquency are complex 
and there is no one solution, employment opportunities are 
clearly important. A youth who has dropped out of school 
and never has had a full-time job is not likely to become a 
constructive citizen of his community if all the male 
youth by some miracle were to find employment, the social 
climate would change dramatically for the better. 


*Reprinted with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., from “Slums and Suburbs” by James Bryant Conant, Copy- 


right 1961 by James Bryant Conant. 
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Local office service under cooperative school programs for high school graduates and dropouts 
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